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Education  Diffused  Among  the  People 


On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our 
country  from  a  foreign  foe.  .  .  .  Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at 

all,  will  be  from  another  quarter.  From  the  inattention  of  the  people  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Government,  from  their  carelessness  and  negligence,  I 

confess  I  do  apprehend  some  danger . Make  them  intelligent 

and  they  will  be  viligant;  give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong  and 
they  will  apply  the  remedy. — Daniel  Webster. 


Education  for  Men  and  Women 

It  is  time  that  we  had  uncommon  schools,  that  we  did  not  leave  off 
our  education  when  we  begin  to  be  men  and  women.  As  the  nobleman  of 
cultivated  taste  surrounds  himself  with  whatever  conduces  to  his  culture, 
genius,  learning,  wit,  books,  painting,  statuary,  music,  philanthropic  in¬ 
struments  and  the  like,  so  let  the  city  do.  New  York  can  have  all  the  wise 
men  in  the  world  to  come  and  teach  her  and  not  be  provincial  at  all.  That 
is  the  uncommon  school  we  want.  Instead  of  noblemen,  let  us  have  noble 
cities  of  men.  If  it  is  necessary,  omit  one  bridge  over  the  river,  go  around 
a  little  then,  and  throw  one  arch  at  least  over  the  daily  gulf  of  ignorance 
which  surrounds  us. — Slightly  adapted  from  Thoreau. 


Auditorium,  Stuyvesant  High  School 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  LECTURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-11 


New  York,  June  1st,  1911. 


To  the  Board  op  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith  I  present  a  report  on  the  Public  Lectures  for  the 
term  beginning  October  1,  1910,  and  closing  May  1,  1911. 

Lectures  were  delivered  during  this  period  in  177  lecture 
centers  distributed  throughout  the  various  boroughs  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  A  staff  of  716  lecturers  spoke  on  1,827  different 
topics  before  5,411  audiences.  The  total  attendance  was  955,074, 
an  average  of  176  per  lecture. 

This  attendance  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  adults,  and 
that  fact  is  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  Public  Lecture 
System. 

A  well  known  journalist  wrote  to  the  Supervisor  two  years 
ago:  “I  think  it  more  important  to  educate  the  man  of  forty 
than  the  child  of  fourteen.”  The  education  which  a  developed 
man  gets  he  really  wants  and  he  really  uses.  If  you  can  get  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  children  interested  in  knowledge,  they  will 
see  to  it  that  their  children  take  an  interest.  They  will  inspire 
their  children  as  a  school  teacher  cannot  do.” 

The  attendance  at  these  lectures  is  a  constantly  increasing 
body  of  serious-minded  men  and  women  who  believe  that  no  one 
is  too  old  to  learn,  and  who  wish  to  supplement  their  incomplete 
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education  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  adding  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge  of  science,  of  history  and  of  art.  The  statement  of 
President  Eliot,  “that  the  fundamental  object  of  democratic 
education  is  to  lift  the  whole  population  to  a  higher  plane  of 
intelligence,  conduct  and  happiness,”  is  exemplified  to-day  by  the 
Public  Lectures  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a 
“University  for  the  People.” 

A  tabulation  made  from  about  seven  hundred  letters  that 
were  sent  in  from  regular  auditors  indicates  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  were  over  thirty  years  of  age  and  many  over 
sixty.  The  tabulation  of  the  occupations  indicates  that  all  classes 
in  our  community,  and  every  calling  in  our  varied  life  were  repre¬ 
sented  among  our  auditors.  Doctor  Poland,  Superintendent  of 
the  Newark  Schools,  referring  to  the  Public  Lectures,  said:  “In 
scarcely  another  place,  except  it  be  the  polling  place,  can  men  of 
all  classes  meet  on  a  common  basis  of  citizenship,  and  even  at  the 
polls  men  are  usually  divided  into  hostile  camps.  Anything  that 
draws  men  together  on  a  common  footing  of  rights,  powers,  duties 
and  enjoyments  is  a  great  social  and  moral  power  for  good 
citizenship.  Next  to  the  public  school  which  tends  to  obliterate 
hereditary  and  acquired  social  and  class  distinctions,  the  public 
lecture  held  in  the  public  school  house  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  purse  is  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  of  our  public 
institutions.” 

The  difficulty  of  arranging  a  proper  program  to  suit  all  the 
needs  of  the  various  communities  increases  with  the  improvement 
of  taste  or  lack  of  taste  that  is  found  in  our  fluid  communities. 
Countless  suggestions  are  made  both  by  auditor  and  lecturer,  one 
man  suggesting  that  a  course  of  lectures  is  the  most  desirable, 
another  that  single  lectures  are  to  be  preferred;  one  suggesting 
that  only  illustrated  lectures  will  draw,  others  that  illustrations 
detract  from  the  lecture.  From  out  of  this  mass  of  varied  counsel, 
the  endeavor  always  is  to  treat  the  problem  broadly;  to  provide 
lectures  adapted  to  the  auditors;  to  give  them  something  to 
entertain,  to  interest,  and  to  make  them  think. 

While  the  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  purely  educational 
feature  of  the  work  and  to  stimulate  reading  and  aid  in  forming 
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habits  of  study,  yet  the  variety  of  intellectual  equipment  which  is 
met  among  the  auditors  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  each 
lecture  center  as  an  individual  organism.  The  character  of  the 
population  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  lecture  center  is  studied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lecture  schedules,  so  that  what  will  most 
interest  the  neighborhood  or  supply  any  general  need  is  generally 
placed  before  it.  There  are,  therefore,  two  types  of  lectures, 
those  that  appeal  to  a  very  wide  constituency  and  those  that  are 
arranged  with  a  regard  to  local  conditions. 


CHARACTER  OF  LECTURES 

The  increasing  developments  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  and 
of  science  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  all.  Facts  in 
every  sphere  of  learning  come  willy  nilly  into  the  lives  of  each  one 
of  us,  and  as  a  corrective  against  the  specialization  which  marks 
our  industrial  life,  instruction  for  constant  growth  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  As  Prof.  Dewey  says:  “One  of  the  great  motives  for 
the  flourishing  of  some  of  the  great  technical  correspondence 
schools  of  the  present  day  is  not  only  the  desire  to  profit  by  pre¬ 
paration  for  better  positions,  but  an  honest  eagerness  to  know 
something  more  of  the  great  forces  which  underlie  the  particular 
work  one  is  doing  and  to  get  an  insight  into  those  broad  relations 
which  are  so  partially  hinted  at.  Unless  the  lives  of  a  lai;ge  part 
of  our  wage  earners  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  barren  eagerness, 
the  community  must  see  to  it,  by  some  organized  agency,  that 
they  are  instructed  in  the  scientific  foundation  and  social  bearing 
of  the  things  they  see  about  them,  and  in  the  activities  in  which 
they  are  themselves  engaged. 

“So  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  we  live  in  a  time  of 
rapid  social  and  intellectual  change,  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  keep  pace  with  its  progress  and  each  member  of  the 
community  must  have  opportunity  for  the  prolongation  of  con¬ 
tinuous  instruction.” 

In  earlier  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Public  Lectures  was  to  give  lectures  on 
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science  to  working  men  and  working  women.  But  as  yet  there  is 
little  adequate  accommodation  and  equipment  for  this  class  of 
lectures  that  are  of  prime  importance  to  hundreds.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  transporting  the  apparatus  and  material  for 
scientific  lectures  to  a  poorly  equipped  lecture  hall,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  removal  of  such  material  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  add  to 
the  difficulties  under  which  these  lectures  are  given.  Ample  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  in  the  larger  auditoriums  for  the  supply  of 
the  necessary  material  for  the  illustration  of  scientific  lectures,  and 
the  smaller  halls  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  high  schools 
should  be  used  for  this  particular  purpose.  Lectures  on  science, 
including  electricity,  physics  and  chemistry  have  proven  of  the 
greatest  value  to  thousands  of  wage  earners  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall  for  the  past  eight 
years  such  courses  have  been  given  and  have  formed  practically  a 
continuous  college  course  which  have  aided  many  men  in  mechan¬ 
ical  lines  to  better  their  position. 

The  lectures  on  literature,  including  Shakespeare  and  poetry, 
which  have  proven  so  popular,  are  to  my  mind  among  the  most 
valuable  features  of  our  encyclopaedic  system,  for  as  someone  has 
so  well  said:  “If  sentiment  is  necessarily  eliminated  from  business 
transactions,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  it  be  added  to 
recreation  and  leisure.”  The  world  never  needed  poetry  so  much 
as  now.  This  thought  is  forcibly  expressed  in  Charles  Eliot 
Norton’s  advice,  that  has  now  been  so  effectively  used  by  the 
press:  “Whatever  your  occupation  may  be,  and  however 
crowded  your  hours  with  affairs,  do  not  fail  to  secure  at  least 
a  few  minutes  every  day  for  refreshment  of  your  inner  life  with  a 
bit  of  poetry.” 

The  course  on  Education  given  by  college  presidents  and 
other  educators  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union  attracted  large 
audiences. 

Lectures  on  music  continue  to  be  among  the  courses  most 
warmly  received.  I  renew  the  suggestion  that  the  organs  in  the 
high  schools  should  be  used  for  lecture  recitals  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  The  large  attendance  that  assembles  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  indicates  that  many  people 
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would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  uplifting  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Orchestral  concerts  by  a  good  string  quartette  could  also 
be  made  a  valuable  and  beneficial  influence. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  lectures  on  Municipal 
and  Governmental  topics  have  been  received  with  great  favor. 
The  deep  interest  that  our  citizens  are  taking  in  all  that  affects 
our  political  and  governmental  life  calls  for  the  widest  education 
on  these  important  topics;  and  the  ultimate  influence  of  such 
gatherings  of  citizens  who  listen  to  these  lectures  will  be  to  make 
each  lecture  center  a  genuine  People’s  Forum  for  the  discussion, 
under  proper  guidance,  of  what  will  increase  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship.  The  intelligent  questions  that  are  put  to  the  lecturer 
after  the  lecture  on  subjects  of  political  history  and  economics 
indicate  the  alertness  of  our  auditors  at  these  lectures.  And  the 
school  house  is  put  to  no  better  use  than  when  it  becomes  the 
place  where  such  discussions  are  held. 

The  lectures  in  the  Italian,  Yiddish  and  German  languages 
which  were  mainly  on  subjects  devoted  to  sanitation  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  citizenship  have  been  continued  with  success,  and  the 
lectures  on  the  preservation  of  health,  including  lectures  on 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  always  emphasized. 


SUNDAY  LECTURES 

More  lecture  centers  should  be  open  on  Sunday.  There  is 
always  a  good  attendance  at  the  few  Sunday  lecture  centers  that 
are  now  open.  The  leisure  of  Sunday  affords  fine  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  the  school  house.  The 
features  that  should  characterize  Sunday  lectures  are  talks  and 
discussions  relating  to  the  problems  of  human  life,  such  as  the 
great  question  of  labor  and  capital;  the  study  of  ethical  problems 
and  interpretation  of  fine  music  and  noble  literature.  A  volunteer 
body  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  in  this  great  community 
should  be  formed  who  are  capable  of  contributing  to  making 
Sunday  lectures  in  the  Public  Schools  a  medium  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  uplift  of  the  people. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LECTURES 

Illustrated  lectures,  descriptive  of  our  own  country  and  of 
all  other  countries  of  the  earth,  have  proven  a  source  of  infinite 
pleasure  to  thousands.  The  illustrated  lecture  has  been  a  most 
interesting  mode  of  teaching,  and,  while  illustrations  should  never 
be  the  main  thing,  yet  an  illustrated  lecture  is  superior,  when 
properly  done,  to  any  written  lecture  without  illustrations  on  the 
same  subject,  not  alone  for  popular  audiences,  but  for  audiences 
that  may  be  called  “ University  audiences.”  President  Eliot  has 
said  “that  nowadays  even  Latin  and  Greek  cannot  be  taught  well 
without  the  lantern  as  a  means  of  illustration- — that  the  audiences 
need  it,  and  the  teaching  of  history  can  be  effectively  vivified  by 
it,”  and  the  motion  picture  could  well  be  introduced  to  increase 
the  graphic  presentation  of  many  scientific  and  historical  lectures. 


COURSES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many  auditors  have  expressed 
how  much  an  extensive  course  has  meant  to  them.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  lecturer,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  formed. 
The  habit  of  regular  attendance  and  concentration  upon  a  single 
theme  is  developed,  and  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  is  most 
thoroughly  grounded. 

The  examinations  that  are  participated  in  at  the  close  of  these 
courses,  with  no  ulterior  object  in  view,  prove  that  many  are 
studying  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  the  general  result  of  these 
course  lectures  has  been  in  many  cases  not  only  a  changed  attitude 
of  reading,  but  a  changed  attitude  towards  life. 

After  all  course  lectures  a  quiz  class  is  held. 

This  feature  of  the  Lecture  System  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resultants,  particularly  in  matters  which  bear  upon  civic 
and  scientific  topics.  And  the  quiz  proves  to  the  lecturer 
whether  his  message  has  reached  his  hearers — and  gives  not 
alone  clearness  to  the  inquirer  but  fruitful  suggestion  to  the 
teacher. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LECTURES 

Lectures  have  been  classified  according  to  subjects,  as  follows: 

Literature,  History,  Sociology,  Art 
I — Literature.  II — History.  Ill — Social  Subjects.  IV — Fine  Arts. 


General  and  Applied  Science 

I — Astronomy.  II— Physics.  Ill — Chemistry.  IV — Geology.  V — 

Biology.  VI — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  VII — Industries. 


Descriptive  Geography 

I — North  America.  II — United  States.  Ill — British  North  America. 
IV — Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  V — South  America.  VI — 
Europe.  VII — Asia.  VIII — Africa.  IX — Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 


Lectures  in  Foreign  Languages 

I — Lectures  in  Italian.  II — Lectures  in  Yiddish.  Ill — Lectures  in 
German. 

It  has  been  possible  to  adapt  literature,  history,  sociology, 
art  and  the  sciences  to  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging  definite 
study  along  special  lines  in  co-operation  with  college  or  university, 
and  this  method  is  being  extended  to  descriptive  geography. 
Lectures  in  all  subjects  have  been  planned  for  the  broad  purpose 
of  popularizing  general  knowledge.  In  the  science  group  many 
lectures  of  a  practical  nature  have  been  introduced,  bearing  on 
domestic  science  and  industry.  Lectures  on  physiology,  anatomy 
and  hygiene  have  been  arranged  with  the  end  in  view  of  furthering 
in  every  manner  possible  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  following  list  of  courses  of  twenty-eight  lectures,  followed 
by  two  examinations,  were  given  during  the  past  year: 

The  Development  of  Fiction,  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Horne, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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The  Nature  of  Poetry  and  its  Relation  to  Life,  by 
Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

American  History,  by  Dr.  William  B.  Guthrie,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Ker, 
of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

The  lectures  on  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  which  in  the 
past  have  proven  so  practical  and  so  valuable  were  continued. 
During  the  year  1910-11,  12  physician  lecturers  gave  32  courses 
of  5  lectures  each,  to  32  different  audiences,  and  for  attendance 
and  proficiency  in  examination,  certificates  were  awarded. 

Examination  questions  used  in  connection  with  the  courses 
in  literature,  history  and  first  aid  to  the  injured  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 

The  subjects  of  other  important  courses  of  lectures  given  in 
the  City  of  New  York  during  1910-11  were  as  follows: 

Literature,  History,  Sociology,  Art 

Number  of  Lectures 
in  Course 


Masters  of  Modern  Literature .  12 

Social  Messages  of  Some  Nineteenth  Century  Prophets. ...  6 

Representative  English  Writers .  11 

Shakespeare . 6 

Representative  American  Writers .  6 

Representative  German  Writers .  5 

Ancient  Civilizations .  3 

Oriental  Civilization .  8 

Egypt .  5 

Life  in  the  Middle  Ages .  6 

The  French  Revolution . 4 

History  of  France .  5 

Russian  Civilization .  6 

Foundations  of  Modern  Europe .  6 

The  Civil  War  and  the  South .  6 

Our  South  American  Neighbors .  8 

Comparative  Government .  6 

Problems  of  the  City  and  Nation .  6 

The  Administration  of  Justice .  8 
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Literature,  History,  Sociology,  Art— Continued 


Economics . 

Industrial  Revolution  in  England 

Labor  Problems . 

Education . . 

Vocations . 

City  Administration . 

Great  Masters  of  Painting .... 

Architecture . 

Great  Mhsters  of  Mhisic . 

Great  Tone  Poets . 

Wagner’s  Music  Dramas . 


Number  of  Lectures 
in  Course 

.  8 

.  5 

4 

8 

3 

8 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 


General  and  Applied  Science 


The  Solar  System . 

General  Physics . 

Magnetism  and  Electricity . 

General  Chemistry. . . 

Inorganic  Chemistry . 

Application  of  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  to  Every  Day 
incurs ....... 

Dyeing .  . 

The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel . 

The  Story  of  the  Earth . 

General  and  Human  Evolution . 

Growth  and  Development  of  Insects.  . 

Public  Health  Protection 
Wood  and  Its  Uses . 


6 

11 

11 

8 

11 

8 

3 
6 
6 
8 

4 
8 
4 


Descriptive  Geography 


The  Pacific  States . 

Latin  America  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Magellan . 


to  the  Straits  of 


France .  . 

Spain . . .  . . . 

Italy .  . 

New  Movements  in  Old  Asia . 

Onental  Capitals:  Their  Social  and  Political  Significance 


4 

6 

4 

6 

7 

8 
6 
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DETAILED  SUMMARY  OF  LECTURES 

The  lectures  given  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  1910-11 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Literature,  History,  Sociology,  Art 


No. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

of 

lectures 

single 

Total 

courses 

treated  in 

lecture 

subjects 

given 

courses 

subjects 

Literature . 

...  11 

112 

88 

200 

History . 

...  25 

164 

77 

241 

Social  Subjects . 

...  19 

116 

71 

187 

Fine  Arts . 

...  19 

113 

110 

223 

Totals . 

...  74 

505 

346 

851 

General  and 

Applied  Science 

Astronomy . 

3 

15 

7 

22 

Physics . 

9 

91 

8 

99 

Chemistry . 

8 

59 

0 

59 

Geology . 

3 

17 

5 

22 

Biology . 

...  10 

46 

43 

89 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured . 

...  32 

5 

0 

5 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis . 

...  0 

0 

42 

42 

Other  Health  Topics . 

2 

16 

29 

45 

Industries . 

2 

7 

32 

39 

Totals . 

...  69 

256 

166 

422 

Descriptive  Geography 

North  America . 

0 

0 

6 

6 

United  States . 

1 

4 

91 

95 

British  North  America . 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Central  America  and  the  West 

In- 

dies . 

0 

0 

25 

25 

South  America . 

2 

14 

10 

24 

Europe . 

3 

17 

126 

143 

Asia . 

4 

26 

36 

62 

Africa . 

0 

0 

28 

28 

Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands 

....  0 

0 

26 

26 

Totals . 

...  10 

61 

366 

427 
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In  Foreign  Languages 


No. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

of 

lectures 

single 

Total 

courses 

treated  in 

lecture 

subjects 

65 

51 

11 

Lectures  in  Italian 

given 

courses 

n 

snbjects 

A  SZ 

Lectures  in  Yiddish . 

1 

U 

A 

00 

47 

11 

Lectures  in  German 

4 ± 

0 

Totals . 

A 

123 

127 

£ 

Totals . 

QOC 

1001 

1827 

o^O 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  during  the  vear  1910-11 

there  were  given  in  the  City  of  New  York  154  courses  of  lectures 

comprising  826  different  subjects,  and  1,001  single  lectures  on  as 

many  different  subjects,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,827  different 
subjects  treated. 

Among  the  colleges  and  universities  represented  on  the  staff 
ot  the  public  lectures  during  1910-1911  were  the  following: 

Adelphi  College. 

Amherst  College. 

Brown  University. 

Cambridge  (England)  and  Oxford  Extension  Delegacy 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University. 

Cornell  University. 

New  York  University. 

Normal  College. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Pratt  Institute. 

Princeton  University. 

Rutgers  College. 

Smith  College. 

State  Normal  School,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Trinity  College. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Yale  University. 
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LECTURERS  WHO  SERVED  WITHOUT  FEE 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Supervisor  of 
Lectures  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  services  of  the  following 
lecturers  who  accepted  no  fee  for  their  services: 


Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett. 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Bent. 
Herman  M.  Biggs,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Chadwick. 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Dickerson. 

Hon.  William  H.  Edwards. 
Hon.  John  E.  Eustis. 

Mr.  Milton  Fairchild. 

Mr.  Anthony  Fiala. 

Mr.  Abraham  L.  Gutman. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Higgins. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup. 

Ernst  J.  Lederle,  M.  D. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Wilbert  E.  Longfellow. 
Hon.  Milo  R.  Maltbie. 

Hon.  John  J.  Murphy. 

Hon.  Lee  McClung. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  McGuire. 
Hon.  A.  Emerson  Palmer. 
William  H.  Park,  M.  D. 

H.  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Franklin  Pierce. 

Hon.  Lawson  Purdy. 

Mr.  William  A.  Purrington. 
Hon.  Isaac  F.  Russell. 

Mrs.  Mary  Searl  Sage. 
Edward  L.  Stevens,  L.  H.  D. 
Dr.  Edw’ard  W.  Stitt. 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins. 

Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle. 


ECTURES 
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AT  Albert  Leffingwell  lectured  through  the  courtesv  of  th* 

prrionof 

s.  Mary  Searl  Sage  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  James  Speyer. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  AUDIENCE 

The  participation  of  the  audience  does  not  alone  consist  in 

thereTsTLca6!  Co ' ^  At  each  lecture  center 

,  a  L°Cal  Committee  composed  of  citizens  of  the  neiehbor- 

suggesTioiris't'thrlhlml’r^tLtLlt  ^  'V**? 

Tt^2ilh%Thh°V°  their  ValUe’  and  who  st?ndnLdye 
tam  time  to  aid  tne  work  of  this  Department.  The  receipt  of 

letters  containing,  not  alone  valuable  suggestions  but  2  f 

appreciation,  prove  that  the  audience  tatoT TeW  P2TZ 

success  of  the  lectures.  Here  are  a  few  extracts:  ' 

advantages  of  these  lwtures"1  T  hT8"?  ™y  appreeiation  of  the  educational 

fh^edTh^rr  for  the  kSt 

understanding  in  all  the  subjects  that  have  been  taken  up  iT  “ 
maker,  sixty-five  years  of  ave  enp-cr  i  ,  P‘  1  am  a  dress- 

that  a  talk  on  literature  appeals  to  me  most  s°tr  ?!  a  de™ted  to  books'  50 
topic  with  a  great  manv  others  But  I  like  th  °nS„5  '  ^  S6emS  t0  be  a-favorit e 
more  evenings  of  pleasure  and  nr!l  I  n  aU’ and  l0°k  forward  to 
High  School."  Pr°fit  m  the  beautiful  W  of  the  Wadleigh 

scho^rirrjri^  irmres  de“  at  the  wa^  ^ 

I  fee!  I  have  been  very  much  hen  fit  f”'  “orkln®  at  m5’  trade  every  day. 
delivered."  '  benefited  and  entertained  by  the  lectures 

“My  work  is  school  teaching  in  one  of  the  , 

most  kindly  for  the  educational  advantages  derived  from  thTpublic  Lectures!” 

••The  illustrated  lectures  are  the  most  interesting."  (85  years  old). 

can  say  tluft  I  h^nlver^ted1  my  baVe  attended  this  lecture  center  I 
Music  and  Shakespeare  were  more  into  r  T  The  courses  on 

and  especially  a  moving  picture  show/’  ere&tmg  to  me  than  a  theatre  show, 
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“The  present  series  which  tells  us  about  our  own  city  and  our  government 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  are  the  things  which  come  to  our  home  life 
more  than  foreign  countries,  but  the  latter  lectures  were  also  very  instructive. 
The  benefit  to  us  is  that  we  haven’t  time  to  take  up  a  lot  of  books  to  study 
these  subjects,  and  in  the  lecture  we  have  them  in  condensed  form,  and  see  a 
good  picture  of  our  subject,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  good  speakers, 
and  sometimes  orators.  Thank  you  for  this  most  instructive  course.” 

“The  lectures  have  been  of  high  order  and  held  the  interest  of  the  audience. 
Many  were  exceptionally  good.  The  lectures  and  readings  on  Shakespeare 
and  Shakespearean  drama  were  a  revelation  to  many  of  us,  disclosing  many 
hidden  beauties  of  Shakespeare’s  literary  style  heretofore  closed  to  us.” 

“I  find  the  Sunday  night  lectures  on  history  and  travel  very  interesting. 
They  are  a  great  innovation  and  appreciated  by  the  people  who  attend  them 
at  P.  S.  101.” 

“I  think  the  lectures  are  a  blessing  to  the  working  people  because  they 
give  them  knowledge  and  information  which  they  would  not  gain  in  any  other 
way.” 


“To  me  the  crowd  itself,  with  its  good  feeling,  its  contrasts  and  its  en¬ 
thusiasm,  forms  no  mean  part  of  my  enjoyment.  I  consider  such  lectures 
as  these  the  acme  of  democracy,  which  should  look  not  only  upon  the  bare 
needs  and  the  primary  education  of  its  people,  but  upon  their  finer  enjoyments. 
Such  lectures  as  these  rank  with  the  public  art  galleries  and  museums  as  forms 
of  democratic  service.” 

“As  one  of  the  many  who  have  enjoyed  and  have  been  aided  by  the 
lectures  in  P.  S.  92,  I  thank  the  City,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  speakers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  school  for  the  pleasure  and  friendly  way  in 
which  all  have  aided  in  the  moral  uplifting  of  this  land.  The  safety  of  this 
country  is  not  the  Constitution,  but  the  Public  Schools.  One  is  the  dead 
letter  of  Law — the  School  gives  the  Life,  Justice  and  Moral  Force.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  thing  of  Strength  and  Beaut}c  These  evening  talks  throughout 
the  city  give  the  homes  of  the  great  country  a  large  army  of  hearthstone 
defenders,  and  family  circles  are  made  brighter  by  reason  of  intelligence  and 
calm  discussion  taking  the  place  of  hatred  and  brute  force.” 

“The  giving  of  lectures  in  the  evening  once  a  week  during  the  winter 
season  I  must  say  is  of  great  service  to  the  working  class  of  people  who  in  the 
daytime  toil  with  all  their  might  in  order  to  get  along  in  this  mysterious 
world.” 
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.  “Ha"ng  attended  the  scientific  courses  of  lectures  given  at  St  Bar 

histructiveness^  h  °™i  ^  COntinuously’  appreciation  as  to  their 

structiveness  is  beyond  my  power  of  description;  suffice  it  to  say  that  bv 

attending  these  scientific  lectures  at  this  center  and  at  others,  with  reading 

m  connection  with  each,  I  have  acquired  a  scientific  training  by  means  of 

actf  succeTs”  “  ”  "  examinatio-  °f  a  scientific  char- 


CO-OPERATION  OF  LIBRARIES 

Co-operation  with  the  Public  Libraries  still  continues  to  be 
very  close.  On  our  lecture  bulletins  the  location  of  the  nearest 
library  ls  punted,  while  the  librarians  of  each  public  library 
prepare  special  lists  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  lectuZ 

I  he  following  are  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  many  reports 
received  from  librarians:  y  P  ts 


MANHATTAN 

Rivington  Street  Branch 

the  lectures  were  advertised  and  ccrtainUr  rKPi  j 
even  though  it  were  only  by  furnishing  us  with  excellent  subject  matt «  for 
book  lists  which  were  appreciated  and  used  by  our  readers.” 

Hudson  Park  Branch 

“The  lectures  most  appreciated  in  this  neighborhood  (Music  and  Tr»™n 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  reading  of  two  classes  oTmadefsil  ^ 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject  and  wishes  to  read  all  the  material  to  b?  h  Z 
m  regard  to  it,  and  the  other  class  who  read  very  little  and  that  fi  ?'  P 
lectures  have  created  a  desire  to  read  other  boote.'  fiCt‘°n'  the 

Bond  Street  Branch 

1 s? «« “■> — - 


Uttendorfer  Branch 

books for^scussion  fioted frfth^svflab  “““  High  Sch°ol)  the 

at  this  branch,  wMe  djli^te  co^  oTtP"  Tf  “  by  bor“ 

inter  .oan  for  eaders  at  offitr  bZhes  "  b°°kS  ""  b°rr°Wed 
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58th  Street  Branch 

“Increase  in  circulation  of  art  books.  (1)  Among  readers  not  heretofore 
interested,  who  sought  instruction  on  art,  and  evidently  ‘read  up’  on  the 
subject,  some  before,  some  after  the  lectures.  (2)  With  those  already 
interested,  having  some  knowledge,  and  (3)  Among  professional  artists." 

96th  Street  Branch 

“People  came  from  other  lecture  centers  asking  for  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  lecture,  or  for  books  recommended  by  the  lecturer.  History,  travel, 
and  music  are  undoubtedly  made  more  interesting  and  used  with  greater 
nt'elligence  after  a  lecture.  One  woman  followed  the  course  in  history  using 
the  syllabus  provided.’’ 


115th  Street  Branch 

“It  has  become  known  that  the  115th  Street  Branch  has  a  Public  Lecture 
book  section,  and  it  is  a  frequent  question,  ‘Where  is  your  Public  Lecture 
shelf?’ 

“As  we  have  said  before,  the  circulation  of  the  lecture  books  has  been 
very  encouraging,  but  not  only  in  that  way  do  we  see  the  interest  but  through 
the  many  questions  asked,  concerning  the  different  courses,  and  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures  to  know  that  it  is  a  usual  occurrence 
for  the  patrons  of  our  Library  to  tell  us  of  the  splendid  free  lecture  they  have 
attended  here  or  there.” 


BRONX 

Mott  Haven  Branch 

“In  many  cases  after  a  reader  had  taken  a  book  from  the  collection  he 
would  return  and  ask  where  the  books  on  that  subject  were  kept  on  the  main 
shelves.  This  applies  particularly  to  municipal  government  and  public 
health.  Books  on  engineering  and  other  useful  arts  have  become  more 
popular  than  formerly.” 


High  Bridge  Branch 

“The  people  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  lectures  on  hygiene  and  kindred 
subjects.  Books  on  the  general  care  of  the  body,  and  on  medical  subjects — 
in  not  too  technical  terms — seem  to  be  very  much  read  here.  Example, 
‘Hutchinson’s  Instinct  and  Health’  and  ‘Preventable  Diseases.’  ” 


Audience,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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Morrisiania  Branch 

“The  lectures  have  greatly  influenced  that  class  of  persons  who  ‘Don’t 
know  what  to  read.’  It  has  been  such. a  ‘boon’  to  direct  them  to  the  lists 
and  books  bearing  upon  the  lecture  course  and  some  of  these  readers  have 
been  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  result. 

BROOKLYN 
Sheepshead  Bay  Station 

“I  have  just  learned  incidentally  that  many  requests  for  ‘Ramona,’ 
which  we  have  had  were  made  as  the  result  of  a  lecture  given  at  Public  School 
153.  This  lecture  seems  to  have  made  a  decided  impression,  as  the  requests 
for  the  book  have  come  from  young  and  old.’’ 


PRIVATE  HALLS 

The  Board  of  Education  appreciates  most  highly  the  public 
spirit  of  the  many  institutions  and  organizations  whose  lecture 
halls  are  made  available  without  cost  for  the  use  of  Public  Lectures. 
A  list  of  the  halls  used  as  lecture  centers  in  the  City  of  New  York 
1910-1911,  without  the  payment  of  rent,  follows: 

Manhattan 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Cooper  Institute. 

East  Side  House  Settlement. 

Grace  Church  Settlement. 

House  of  Refuge. 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Hudson  Park  Branch. 

New  York  Public  Library,  58th  Street  Branch. 

New  York  Public  Library,  96th  Street  Branch. 

New  York  Public  Library,  135th  Street  Branch. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Hamilton  Grange  Branch. 

St.  Bartholomew's  L\meum  Hall. 

St.  Cornelius’  Church. 

St.  Luke’s  Hall. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Young  Men’s  Benevolent  Association  Hall. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  Hall. 
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The  Bronx 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

New  York  City  Reformatory. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Bedford  Branch. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Carroll  Park  Branch. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  DeKalb  Branch. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Greenpoint  Branch. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Prospect  Branch. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  South  Branch. 

Hebrew  Educational  Society. 

THE  PRESS 

The  press  of  the  city  has  lent  more  valuable  and  sympathetic 
aid  to  the  progress  of  our  work  than  ever  before.  Both  for  the 
publication  of  notices  and  support  of  the  cause  of  adult  education, 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 

There  has  been  much  notable  improvement  in  the  accommo¬ 
dations  for  adults  since  the  lecture  courses  began.  When  the 
first  lecture  was  given  there  was  not  a  single  auditorium  of  the 
type  that  is  now  being  constructed.  Many  of  the  new  auditor¬ 
iums  that  are  being  built  are  admirably  adapted  in  size,  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  decoration,  for  lecture  halls.  But  there  are  too  many 
places  still  that  are  dull  and  cheerless.  Unsightly  playground 
floors  are  still,  in  too  many  places,  used  for  auditoriums,  and  in 
too  many  places  auditors  have  to  climb  flights  of  stairs  and  occupy 
seats  intended  for  children.  To  contend  with  the  forces  of  evil 
we  must  supply  all  that  is  good,  and  every  lecture  place  should  be 
adequately  equipped  for  the  accommodation  of  grown  people. 

The  city,  as  it  grows  in  appreciation  of  its  educational 
responsibility  to  the  entire  community,  will  provide  ampler  funds 
for  more  comfortable,  finely  equipped,  decorated  school  halls 
where  the  people  can  gather.  A  blaze  of  light  should  indicate 
where  each  lecture  is  being  conducted.  The  temptations  of  the 
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city  are  glaringly  published  so  that  all  can  see.  So,  likewise, 
must  the  school  house  be  made  attractive,  both  externally  and 
internally.  It  must  become  the  neighborhood  center  and  the 
civic  club  of  the  community,  and  to  no  finer  audiences  should  our 
city  officials  delight  to  talk  than  to  those  who  gather  in  these  school 
civic  clubs.  This  would  give  to  each  city  official  a  new  inspiration 
for  higher  civic  duty.  Why,  in  our  city  lecture  courses,  should  not 
the  chief  officials  of  the  city  tell  us  what  is  done  with  the  great 
sums  of  money  annually  appropriated?  How  much  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  cordial  would  be  the  relationship  between  the  citizens 
and  the  city  government  as  a  result  of  this  added  publicity?  As 
we  are  gradually  coming  to  have  a  new  interpretation  of  the 

school,  so  we  must  have  a  clearer  conception  of  our  relation  to 
our  city. 


WIDER  USE  OF  SCHOOL 

The  Public  Lecture  System  of  Hew  York  has  been  a  prime 
agent  in  the  creation  of  that  public  opinion  that  has  brought  about 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

Y  hat  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  school  house  marks 
the  twenty-two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  public  lecture 
was  given  in  this  city!  What  an  advance  was  made  when  the 
school  house  door  was  opened  to  adults!  What  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  school!  What  a  fine  public 
opinion  was  begun  by  that  event,  for  now  the  wider  use  of  the 
school  house  is  becoming  an  accepted  fact  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  for  during  the  past  winter  public  lectures  based  exactly 

on  the  New  York  system  were  successfully  instituted  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  unwilling  ward  trustee  looked  with 
feai  on  the  destruction  that  was  to  follow  the  opening  of  the  school 
house  door  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attended  in  the  day¬ 
time,  now  no  modem  school  house  is  planned  without  provision 
for  an  auditorium  in  which  these  parents  who  have  proven  the 
best  friends  of  the  school  can  come  to  continue  their  education, 
and  where  they  can  bridge  the  chasm  that  separates  them  in  too 
many7  cases  from  their  children. 
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The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  one  of  its  many  inquiries  into 
present  social  conditions  has  an  inquiry  on  school  plant  utilization 
and  recently  published  a  book  entitled,  “The  Wider  Use  of  the 
School  Plant”;  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  representatives  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Union, 
devotes  its  tenth  year  book,  issued  a  few  months  ago,  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  City  School  as  a  Community  Center.” 

The  change  in  school  architecture  which  makes  provision  for 
varieties  of  work  adapted  to  all  seasons  and  to  all  hours  and  for  all 
conditions  and  members  of  the  community,  is  a  natural  sequence. 
The  school  house  is  gradually  being  released  from  its  purely  in¬ 
structional  function  and  a  social  function  is  being  attached  to  it, 
and  we  are  gradually  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  the 
school  house  must  touch  all  the  points  of  our  communal  life. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  great  American  cities  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  its  fluid  and  heterogeneous 
population,  hourly  being  added  to  by  the  stream  of  immigration. 
Our  complex  educational  problem  involves  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  races  and  their  assimilation.  Our  politics  is  affected 
by  industrial  and  commercial  adjustment,  and  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  more  generally  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  our  political  and  industrial  conditions  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  greater  sympathy  and  more  general,  widespread 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  that  are  involved. 

The  Department  of  Public  Lectures  has  expended  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  about  the  same  amount  of  money,  that  is,  no 
increased  expenditure  has  been  made.  To  develop  the  full  useful¬ 
ness  of  our  work  there  should  be 

(a)  Better  equipment  for  scientific  lectures. 

(b)  Better  external  illumination  of  lecture  halls. 

(c)  Increased  facilities  for  attracting  to  the  school  house 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  it  during  the  day  so  as  to 
make  it  a  neighborhood  center. 

(d)  Extension  of  provisions  for  reading  and  study  in  con¬ 
nections  with  lectures. 

(e)  Certificates  of  credit,  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  other 
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institutions,  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  regularly  attend 
approved  courses  of  lectures  and  who  pass  the  examinations. 
This  would  increase  the  attendance  of  many  teachers  for  whom 
these  courses  are  particularly  valuable. 

In  every  way  possible,  it  should  be  made  plain  that  the 
education  of  the  adult  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  State’s 
educational  duty. 

The  results  that  the  Public  Lecture  system  has  brought  about 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


The  continuation  of  systematic  study. 

Extension  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  university. 

The  Americanizing  of  immigrants. 

Improvement  of  the  sanitation  and  health  of  the  city. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  city  government. 
W  ider  appreciation  of  our  art  and  science  museums. 

/ .  An  improved  reading  taste  of  the  public  and  co-operation 
with  the  Public  Libraries. 

8.  The  discussion  of  social  and  economic  questions. 

9.  A  wider  and  larger  interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life. 

The  last  item  referred  to— a  wider  and  larger  interest  in 

the  finer  things  of  life-would  alone  suffice  for  the  institution 
and  maintenance  of  the  Public  Lectures,  for  the  more  the  period 
of  school  life  is  lengthened,  the  more  interesting  life  becomes;  the 
more  we  widen  the  meaning  of  the  word  school  the  more  we 
roaden  the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
dwellers  within  our  gates  that  we  turn  in  the  direction  of  the 

sc  oo  house,  the  greater  the  number  we  have  taken  awav  from 
ignoble  influences. 


APPRECIATION 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  that 

rests  upon  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures  and  thank  the  Board  of 

duration  for  its  confidence,  the  people  for  their  co-operation. 

and  the  lecturers  and  other  members  of  the  staff  for  their  efficient 
service. 

HENRY  M.  LEIPZIGER, 

Supervisor  of  Lectures. 


CENTERS  IN  WHICH  LECTURES  WERE  HELD 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-1911 


Lectures  were  held  at  eight-fifteen  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
on  the  days  of  the  week  designated  from 
October  1,  1910,  to  May  1,  1911 


LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  MANHATTAN 


De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  10th  Ave.  and  59th 
St., 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  16th  St.,  west  of  1st 
Ave., 

Wadleigh  High  School,  115th  St.,  west  of  7th  Ave., 
Public  School  4,  Rivington,  Ridge  and  Pitt  Sts., 
Public  School  5,  141st  St.  and  Edgecombe  Ave., 
Public  School  12,  Madison  and  Jackson  Sts., 
Public  School  14,  225  East  27th  St., 

Public  School  17,  47th  St.,  west  of  8th  Ave., 
Public  School  21,  222  Mott  St.,  north  of  Spring 
St., 

Public  School  27,  42d  St.,  east  of  Third  Ave., 
Public  School  30,  224  East  88th  St., 

Public  School  33,  418  West  28th  St., 

Public  School  38,  Dominick,  Clarke  and  Broome 
Sts., 

Public  School  40,  320  East  20th  St., 

Public  School  46,  156th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
Public  School  51,  523  West  44th  St., 

Public  School  52,  Broadway,  Academy  St.  and 
Vermilyea  Ave.,  Inwood, 

Public  School  59,  228  East  57th  St., 

Public  School  62,  Hester,  Essex  and  Norfolk  Sts., 
Public  School  63,  4th  St.,  east  of  1st  Ave., 

Public  School  64,  10th  St.,  east  of  Ave.  B, 

Public  School  65,  Eldridge  St.,  north  of  Canal  St., 
Public  School  66,  88th  St.,  east  of  1st  Ave., 

Public  School  83,  216  East  110th  St., 


Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
Tuesday  and  Saturday** 
Monday 
Tuesday** 

Friday 

Friday 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  ft 
Tuesday  and  Friday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday  and  Thursday 
Monday 

Friday 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Sunday* 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
Sunday 


*  Lectures  in  Yiddish.  **  Lectures  in  English  and  Yiddish, 
ft  Lectures  in  English  and  Italian. 
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Public  School  90,  147th  St.,  west  of  7th  ave., 
Public  School  96,  82d  St.  and  Ave.  A, 

Public  School  100,  138th  St.,  west  of  5th  Ave., 
Public  School  101,  111th  St.,  west  of  Lexington 
Ave., 

Public  School  114,  Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Sts., 
Public  School  119,  133d  St.,  east  of  8th  Ave., 
Public  School  132,  182d  St.  and  Wadsworth  Ave., 
Public  School  135,  1st  Ave.  and  51st  St., 

Public  School  157,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  127th 
St., 

Public  School  158,  Ave.  A  and  77th  St., 

Public  School  159,  241  East  119th  St., 

Public  School  160,  Suffolk  and  Rivington  Sts., 
Public  School  165,  108th  St.,  west  of  Amsterdam 


Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Sunday  and  Wednesday 

Thursday  ff 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Friday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 

Friday 


Ave., 

Public  School  169,  Audubon  Ave.  and  169th  St., 
Public  School  172,  108th  St.,  east  of  2d  Ave 
Public  School  184,  116th  St.,  east  of  Lenox  Ave., 
Public  School  186,  145th  St.,  west  of  Amsterdam 
Ave., 

Public  School  188,  Lewis  and  East  Houston  Sts., 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  77th  St. 

and  Central  Park  West, 

Cooper  Institute,  8th  St.  and  4th  Ave., 

East  Side  House  Settlement,  76th  St.  and  East 
River, 

Grace  Church  Settlement,  415  East  13th  St., 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s  Island, 

Institute  Hall,  218  East  106th  St., 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  Great  Jones  and 
Lafayette  Sts., 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  118  East  59th 
St., 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Dobbs  Ferry  N.  Y 
New  York  Public  Library, 

Hudson  Park  Branch,  66  Leroy  St., 

New  York  Public  Library, 

58th  Street  Branch,  121  East  58th  St., 

New  York  Public  Library, 

96th  Street  Branch,  112  East  96th  St., 


Monday  and  Thursday 

Tuesday 

Sunday f 

Saturday 

Wednesday 
Sunday*  and  Monday 

Tuesday  and  Saturday 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Wednesday 
Thursday  f 
Friday 
Thursday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 


Monday  and  Thursday 


*  Lectures  in  Yiddish, 
t  Lectures  in  Italian. 


ff  Lectures  in  English  and  Italian. 
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New  York  Public  Library, 

135th  vStreet  Branch,  105  West  135th  St., 

New  York  Public  Library, 

Hamilton  Grange  Branch,  505  West  145th  St., 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall,  205  East  42d  St., 
St.  Cornelius’  Church,  423  West  46th  St., 

St.  Luke’s  Hall,  483  Hudson  St.,  south  of  Chris¬ 
topher  St., 

St.  Peter’s  Hall,  20th  St.,  west  of  8th  Ave., 
Sunshine  Chapel,  550  West  40th  St., 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  239  West  69th 
St.,  west  of  10th  Ave., 

Y.  M.  B.  A.  Hall,  311  East  Broadway, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Harlem  Branch,  5  West  125th 
St., 

Y.  M.  H.  A.  Hall,  92d  St.  and  Lexington  Ave., 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  222  Bowery, 


Tuesday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 
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Morris  High  vSchool,  166th  St.  and  Boston  Road, 
Public  School  3,  157th  St.,  west  of  Melrose  Ave., 
Public  School  4,  Fulton  and  Third  Aves.  and 
173d  St., 

Public  School  7,  Kingsbridge  Ave.  and  232d  St., 
Kingsbridge, 

Public  School  8,  Mosholu  Parkway,  Briggs  and 
Bainbridge  Aves.,  Bedford  Park, 

Public  School  12,  Frisby  Ave.,  Westchester, 

Public  School  13,  Park  Ave.  and  216th  St.,  Wil- 
liamsbridge, 

Public  School  16,  Carpenter  Ave.  and  240th  St., 
Wakefield, 

Public  School  17,  Fordham  St.,  near  City  Island 
Ave.,  City  Island, 

Public  School  24,  Kappock  St.,  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
Public  School  27,  St.  Ann’s  Ave.  and  148th  St., 
Public  School  28,  Anthony  and  Tremont  Aves., 
Public  School  32,  183d  St.,  Beaumont  and  Cam- 
breleng  Aves., 

Public  School  33,  Jerome  Ave.,  north  of  184th  St., 
Public  School  34,  Amethyst  Ave.,  near  Morris 
Park  Ave.,  Van  Nest, 


Monday  and  Thursday 
Friday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Alternate  Wednesdays 
Monday  and  Thursday 
Friday 

Friday 

Friday 


Friday 
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Public  School  36,  Castle  Hill  Ave.,  between  Wat¬ 
son  and  Black  Rock  Aves.,  Unionport, 
Public  School  37,  145th  St.,  east  of  Willis  Ave., 
Public  School  40,  Prospect  Ave.  and  Jennings  St., 
Public  School  43,  Brown  Place  and  136th  St., 
Lafayette  Hall,  Alexander  Ave.  and  137th  St., 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Van  Nest, 

New  York  City  Reformatory,  Hart’s  Island, 
Realty  Hall,  Ogden  and  Merriam  Aves.,  High- 
bridge, 

Riverdale  Hall,  Riverdale  Ave.  and  260th  St. 

(opposite  St.  Mary’s  Church), 

St.  Anselm’s  Hall,  Tinton  Ave.,  between  152d 
St.  and  155th  St., 


Thursday 

Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Alternate  Sundays 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  BROOKLYN 


Commercial  High  School,  Albany  Ave.  and  Dean 
St., 

Eastern  District  High  School,  Marcy  Ave.  and 
Reap  St., 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Platbush  Ave.,  near 
Church  Ave., 

Manual  Training  High  School,  7th  Ave.  and  5th 


Monday  and  Thursday 
Monday  and  Thursday 
Monday 


St., 

Public  School  5,  Tillary  and  Bridge  Sts., 

Public  School  6,  Baltic  St.,  near  Smith  St., 

Public  School  8,  Hicks  and  Middagh  Sts., 

Public  School  30,  Conover  and  Wolcott  Sts., 
Public  School  42,  St.  Mark’s  and  Classon  Aves., 
Public  School  44,  Throop  and  Putnam  Aves., 
Public  School  92,  Rogers  Ave.  and  Robinson  St., 
Public  School  102,  71st  St.  and  2d  Ave., 

Public  School  112,  15th  Ave.  and  72d  St., 

Public  School  114,  Remsen  Ave.,  near  Ave.  F,  Can- 


Monday  and  Thursday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday  and  Friday 

Thursday  v 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 


arsie, 

Public  School  116,  Knickerbocker  Ave.  and  Grove 
St., 

Public  School  117,  Stagg  St.,  near  Bushwick  Ave., 
Public  School  126,  Meserole  Ave.  and  Guernsey 

St*  i 

Public  School  129,  Quincy  St.,  between  Lewis  and 
Stuyvesant  Aves., 


Thursday 

Monday  and  Thursday 
Friday 

Monday  and  Thursday 
Friday 
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Public  School  130,  Ocean  Parkway  and  Ft.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Ave., 

Public  School  132,  Manhattan  Ave.  and  Conselyea 
St., 

Public  School  137,  Saratoga  Ave.  and  Bainbridge 
St., 

Public  School  143,  Havemeyer  St.,  between  North 
Sixth  and  North  Seventh  Sts., 

Public  School  146,  19th  St.,  between  6th  and  7th 
Aves., 

Public  School  147,  Siegel  St.  and  Bush  wick  Aves., 
Public  School  148,  Hopkins  St.,  near  Delmonico 
Ph, 

Public  School  151,  Knickerbocker  Ave.  and  Halsey 
St., 

Public  School  152,  Ave.  G  and  East  24th  St., 
Public  School  153,  Homecrest  Ave.  and  Ave.  T, 
Public  School  155,  Herkimer  St.  and  Eastern  Park¬ 
way, 

Public  School  157,  Taaffe  Place,  between  Park  and 
Myrtle  Aves., 

Public  School  159,  Pitkin  Ave.  and  Crescent  St., 
Public  School  160,  Fort  Hamilton  Ave.  and  51st 
St., 

Public  School  162,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Suydam 
St., 

Public  School  163,  Benson  Ave.  and  Bay  14th  St., 
Public  School  164,  14th  Ave.  and  42d  St., 
Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Bedford  Branch,  Franklin  Ave.,  opposite  Han¬ 
cock  st., 

Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Carroll  Park  Branch,  Clinton  and  Union  Sts., 
Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

DeKalb  Branch,  DeKalb  and  Bush  wick  Aves., 
Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Greenpoint  Branch,  Norman  Ave.  and  Leon¬ 
ard  St., 

Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Prospect  Branch,  6th  Ave.  and  9th  St., 
Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

South  Branch,  4th  Ave.  and  51st  St., 


Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Sunday! 

Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Monday 


Tuesday 

Sunday  and  Thursday! 
Friday 

Monday  and  Thursday 
Tuesday 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
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Hebrew  Educational  Society,  Pitkin  Ave.  and 
Watkins  St., 

Loughlin  Lyceum  Memorial  Hall,  North  Henry 
St.,  near  Herbert  St., 

McCaddin  Memorial  Hall,  Berry  St.,  near  South 
3d  St., 

Sheepshead  Bay  M.  E.  Church,  Voorhees  and 
Ocean  Aves., 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Bedford  Branch,  Bedford  Ave. 
and  Monroe  St., 


Alternate  Saturdays* 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 


LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  QUEENS 
Bryant  High  School,  Wilbur  Ave.  and  Academy 

P  iSt"  L* *  J:  Pty’  Thursday 

bar  Rockaway  High  School  (P.  S.  39),  Roanoke 

PI,  «*•  S,tate  St*’  Far  Rockaway,  Wednesday 

Flushing  High  School  (P.  S.  20),  Sanford  Ave.  and 

_  Union  St.,  Flushing,  Friday 

Jamaica  High  School  (P.  S.  47),  Hillside  and 

Union  Aves.,  Jamaica,  Fridav 

Newtown  High  School  (P.  S.  14),  Chicago  Ave. 

and  Grove  St.,  Elmhurst,  Fridav 

Richmond  Hill  High  School  (P.  S.  52),  Elm  St. 

and  Stuart  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  Mondav 

SCh°01,  Jamaica  Ave' '  Flushi”g.  Saturday 
Public  School  1,  Van  Alst  Ave.  and  9th  St.,  Long 

Island  City,  , 

Public  School  6,  Steinway  Ave.,  between  Broad-  ^ 

way  and  Jamaica  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  Fridav 

Public  School  11,  Woodside  Ave.  and  3d  St. 

Woodsidc 

Public  School  16,  Sycamore  Ave.  and  Lake  St.,  1 

Corona,  T  , 

Public  School  22,  Sanford  Ave.  and  Murray  St. 

Flushing,  "  A 

Public  School  27,  1st  Ave.  and  13th  St.,  College  ^ 

Point,  p  • , 

Public  School  31,  Bell  Ave.,  Bayside,  Thursdav 

Pub  ic  st00!1  It’  ®pringfield  Road’  Queens.  Monday 

bPc  School  44,  Boulevard  and  Academy  Ave 

Rockaway  Beach,  '  ’  Priday 
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Public  School  57,  Curtis  Ave.,  between  Broadway 
Belmont  Ave.,  Morris  Park, 

Public  School  58,  Walker  Ave.,  between  Grafton 
Ave.  and  Broadway,  Woodhaven, 

Public  School  68,  Bergen  and  Rathjen  Aves., 
Evergreen, 

Public  School  72,  Maspeth  Ave.,  Maspeth, 

Public  School  79,  7th  Ave.  and  15th  St.,  White- 
stone, 

Public  School  81,  Cypress  Ave.  and  Ralph  St., 
Evergreen, 

Public  School  83,  Vernon,  Pierce  and  Graham 
Aves.,  Ravenswood, 

Public  School  84,  11th  Ave.,  near  Ditmars  Ave., 
Steinway, 

Public  School  87,  Washington  Ave.  and  Pulaski 
St.,  Middle  Village, 

Public  School  88,  Elm  Ave.  and  Fresh  Pond  Road, 
Ridgewood  Heights, 

Astoria  Assembly  Rooms,  50  Flushing  Ave., 
Astoria, 

Springfield  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield  Ave. 
and  Broadway,  Springfield, 

Good  Templars’  Hall,  Springfield  Ave.,  near  Hig- 
bie  Ave.,  Broadway,  Springfield, 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Thursday 


LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  RICHMOND 


Curtis  High  School,  St.  Mark’s  Place  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  Brighton, 

Public  School  1,  Academy  Place,  Totten ville, 
Public  School  3,  School  St.,  Prince  Bay, 

Public  School  12,  Steuben  St.,  Concord, 

Public  School  13,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Rosebank, 
Public  School  14,  Broad  and  Brook  Sts.,  Stapleton, 
Public  School  20,  Heberton  Ave.,  Port  Richmond, 
Public  School  26,  Richmond  Turnpike,  Linoleum- 
vilie, 

Public  School  30,  Fisk  Ave.,  West  New  Brighton, 
Great  Kills  Moravian  Church,  Hillside  Ave.,  Great 
Kills, 

Trinity  Parish  House,  Rose  Ave.  and  1st  St.,  New 
Dorp, 


Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Wednesday 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  LECTURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-1911 


FIRST  GROUP— LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  SOCIAL 

SUBJECTS,  ART 

I.  Litekature.  II.— History.  III.— Social  Subjects. 

IV. — Fine  Arts. 

i.  literature 

A.  General  Literature 


Five  Courses  of  Lectures 


p,  n  L?  °®yEL0PMENT  op  Fiction,  by  Charles  F.  Horne, 
Fn.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Twenty-eight  Lectures:  1.  The  Oldest  Stories  of  the  World. 

.  -  omances  of  Greece.  3.  Sagas  of  the  Early  Teutons.  4. 
fi  PtI  °p  ^  AgeS'  5'  Her°ic  R°mances  of  Chivalry.. 

Fief  a°PleS,T^eS  °f  MediaWal  Eur°Pe-  7'  Early  Spanish 
f  •  Parly  Prench  Romances.  9.  The  English  Approach 
to  the  Novel.  10.  The  First  Novel.  11.  Fielding  and  the 
Realistic  Novel.  12.  Smollett  and  the  Personal  Novel  13 
Goethe  and  Romanticism.  14.  Mrs.  Raddiff  and  the  Novel 
of  . Terror.  15.  Miss  Burney  and  the  Novel  of  Manners.  16. 
iss  Austen  and  the  Novel  of  Commonplace.  17.  Scott  and  the 

^N°VqL  ,i  18'  HUg°  and  French  Romance.  19.  Balzac 
d  the  True  Study  of  Humanity.  20.  Dickens  and  the  Study 

and  ^TitT  Th“keray  and  the  Study  of  Life.  22.  Kingsley 

Emor  £  ~  °JeL  23-  Miss  Bronte  and  the  Study  of 

F^ot  i  p  V Edawthorae  and  the  Study  of  the  Soul.  25. 
Eliot  and  Psychology.  26.  Hardy  and  Paganism.  27.  Zola  and 
Naturalism.  28.  Tolstoi  and  Realism. 
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II.  — The  Nature  of  Poetry:  Its  Subject  Matter;  Its 
Forms;  Its  Relation  to  Life,  by  Henry  Neumann,  Ph.D., 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Twenty-eight  Lectures:  1.  The  Thought  Element  in  Poetry. 
2.  The  Feeling  Element  in  Poetry.  3.  The  Element  of  Poetic 
Form.  4.  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar.”  5.  Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant  of  Venice.”  6.  Alexander  Pope:  The  Intellectual 
Attitude.  7.  Thomas  Gra}^  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  8.  Robert 
Bums:  The  Challenge  of  Democracy.  9.  The  Ballad  Revival: 
The  Return  to  a  Simpler  Past.  10.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  Modern  Balladists:  New  Treatment  of  Old  Forms.  11. 
William  Blake  and  William  Wordsworth:  The  Inspiration  of 
Childhood.  12.  William  Wordsworth.  13.  William  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant.  14.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  15.  Lord  Byron.  16.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  17.  John  Keats.  18.  Robert  Browning.  19.  Matthew 
Arnold.  20.  Alfred  Tennyson — Part  I.  21.  Alfred  Tennyson — 
Part  II.  22.  Rudyard  Kipling.  23.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
24.  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  25.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  26.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  27.  James  Russell  Lowell.  28.  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow. 

III.  — Masters  of  Modern  Literature,  by  Prof.  Christian 
Gauss,  of  Princeton  University. 

Twelve  Lectures:  1.  Dante:  The  Soul’s  Pilgrimage.  2. 
Shakespeare:  Life,  the  Great  Adventure.  3.  Voltaire  and 
Diderot.  4.  Rousseau:  The  Return  to  Nature.  5.  Goethe: 
Man,  the  Mirror  of  the  World.  6.  Byron:  The  Eternal  Spirit 
of  the  Chainless  Mind.  7.  Hugo:  Les  Miserables — Roman¬ 
ticism  and  Humanitarianism.  8.  Balzac:  The  Secretary  of 
Society.  9.  Ibsen:  The  North.  10.  Swinburne  and  William 
Morris:  The  English  Renaissance  and  Modern  English  Poetry. 
11.  Tolstoi:  Russia  and  Reform.  12.  Whitman:  The  Poetry 
of  Democracy. 

IV. — -Social  Messages  of  Some  Nineteenth  Century 
Prophets,  by  Mr.  Leslie  Willis  Sprague. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Friedrich  Schiller  and  the  Gospel  of  Free¬ 
dom.  2.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Rising  of  the  People.  3.  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  the  Worth  of  Man.  4.  Lyof  Tolstoy  and  the  Social 
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Message  of  Christianity.  5.  Joseph  Mazzini  and  the  Affirmation 

of  Nationality  and  Humanity.  6.  Walt  Whitman  and  the  Hope 
of  Democracy. 

V.-Great  German  Authors,  by  Prof.  Rudolph  Tombo 
Jr.,  of  Columbia  University. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Lessing.  2.  Schiller.  3.  Goethe.  4 
Faust.  5.  Heine. 


Twelve  Lectures 


The  Story  of  the  Iliad, 

Dante  and  His  Friends, 

Dante’s  Divine  Comedy, 
Goethe’s  Faust, 

Heine, 

Fritz  Reuter,  the  Great  German 
Humorist, 

Les  Miserables, 

Ibsen, 

The  Habit  Fairies, 

The  Blue  Bird, 

How  to  Choose  a  Book, 

The  Making  and  Use  of  a 
Dictionary, 


Mrs.  Marion  Leland 
Miss  Mary  Emily  Knowlton 
Miss  Mary  Emily  Knowlton 
Frederick  W.  Grube,  Ph.D. 
Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 

David  C.  Taylor 
Miss  Mary  Phelps 
Mr.  B.  Russell  Herts 
Miss  Herminie  Schwed 
Miss  Edith  Kunz 
William  Bradley  Otis,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  William  C.  Stiles 


B.  English  Literature 


Two  Courses  of  Lectures 


English  Literature  by  Periods, 


I. — The  History  oe 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Fairley. 

Pour  Lectures:  1.  The  Period  of  Creation  in  English  Liter- 

!tUnC  2'  ,The  Period  of  Imitation  in  English  Literature.  3. 
the  Period  of  Reaction  in  English  Literature.  4.  The  Period 
of  Reflection  in  English  Literature. 

,  Jr,;7LHASES  0F  Libertv  as  Illustrated  by  English  Poets, 
by  Willis  Boughton,  Ph.D. 
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Six  Lectures: 
Robert  Bums.  4. 
The  Brownings. 


1.  John  Milton.  2.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Lord  Byron.  5.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Thirty  Lectures 


3. 

6. 


Chaucer, 

Chaucer, 

John  Milton,  an  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
Oliver  Goldsmith, 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 

The  World’s  Debt  to  Robert  Bums, 
Teachings  of  Wordsworth, 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Charles  Dickens, 

The  Humor  and  the  Pathos  of 
Charles  Dickens, 

Child  Life  in  Dickens, 

David  Copperfield, 

Dickens  and  His  Christmas  Carol, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  Novel 
of  Emotion, 

George  Eliot,  • 

George  Meredith, 

The  Brownings, 

Tennyson, 

An  Evening  with  Tennyson, 

Enoch  Arden, 

Enoch  Arden, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

Rudyard  Kipling:  Poet  and  Man, 
An  Interpretation  of  Kipling’s 
Poetry, 

An  Evening  with  Modern  Scotch 
Writers, 

Modem  Irish  Literature, 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Klein 
J.  B.  Kenyon,  Litt.D. 

Mr.  C.  Warren  Hawkins 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Elise  West  Quaife 
Mr.  John  Copeland 
Miss  Mary  Emily  Knowlton 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Govan 
Miss  Rose  F.  Egan 

H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.  R.  P.S. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Morgenroth 
Mrs.  Amelia  Morgenroth 
Maxwell  Ryder,  LL.D. 

Miss  Rose  F.  Egan 

William  Bradley  Otis,  Ph.D. 
William  Bradley  Otis,  Ph.D. 
Miss  Rose  F.  Egan 
Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Vanamee 
Miss  Mary  E.  Knowlton 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease 
Mr.  James  S.  Brinckerhoff 
Mr.  John  De  Persia 
Mrs.  Kathleen  D.  Osborne 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Hadfield 

Ernest  D.  Daniels,  Ph.D. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Welsh 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lonergan 


Audience,  Public  School  30,  Richmond 
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The  English  Language  and  English 

Words,  Mr.  Charles  Duane  Baker 

How  to  Speak  English,  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn 

How  to  Read  English,  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn 

C.  Shakespeare 


Three  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Fleming. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Shakespeare’s  Life,  Shakespeare’s  London, 
Shakespeare’s  Theatre.  2.  Macbeth.  3.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  Othello.  5.  Twelfth  Night.  6.  Hamlet. 

II.  — Shakespeare,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Shakespeare’s  Cradle  and  School.  2. 
Shakespeare’s  Wedding  Ring,  Birch  Rod,  etc.  3.  Shakespeare’s 
Sword.  4.  Shakespeare’s  Poet’s  Heart  vs.  Philosopher’s  Bacon. 

5.  Shakespeare’s  Wand  and  Scepter. 

III.  — Shakespeare’s  Stories,  and  His  Time  and  Ours, 
by  Mr.  Algernon  Tassin,  of  Columbia  University. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  2.  Julius  Caesar.  3. 
Hamlet.  4.  Othello.  5.  Macbeth.  6.  King  Lear. 


Thirty  Lectures 


Shakespeare’s  Revelation  of 
Humanity, 

Shakespeare’s  Cradle  and  School, 
Shakespeare:  The  Man  and  His 
Times, 

Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Art, 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist, 
Julius  Caesar, 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare’s  Caesar,  Brutus  and 
Antony, 


Prof.  Percival  Chubb 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Purdy 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
Ph.D. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Tynan 
Mr.  J.  Woodman  Babbitt 
Mr.  Raymond  H.  Geist 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Purdy 

Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 
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Hamlet, 

Hamlet, 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet — Sane  or 
Insane, 

Macbeth, 

Macbeth, 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth, 

Henry  IV, 

The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Othello, 

Othello, 

King  Lear, 

King  Lear, 

Richard  III, 

Richard  III,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
As  You  Like  It, 

Twelfth  Night, 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Shakespeare’s  Women, 


Mrs.  Grace  A.  Burt-Homan 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Klein 

Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 
Miss  Catherine  Collins 
Mr.  Alexander  I.  Rorke 
Mr.  Charles  Burroughs 
Mrs.  Minnie  Louise  K.  Sal¬ 
inger 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Purdy 
Mr.  J.  Woodman  Babbitt 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Purdy 
Mr.  Gustave  Hartman 
Mr.  Algernon  Tassin 
Mrs.  Minnie  Louise  K.  Sal¬ 
inger 

Mr.  Alexander  I.  Rorke 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Klein 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Tynan 
Mrs.  Frances  Carter 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Mead 
Miss  Syrena  Scott  Parmelee 
and  Miss  Helen  Gaunt- 
lett  Williams 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Vanamee 
Mrs.  Helen  A.  F.  Bristol 


D.  American  Literature 
One  Course  of  Lectures 

I. — Representative  American  Writers,  by  Prof.  J.  Dun¬ 
can  Spaeth,  of  Princeton  University. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Franklin,  the  Practical  Philosopher.  2. 
Emerson,  the  Seer.  3.  Hawthorne,  the  Romancer.  4.  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  Poet.  5.  Lowell,  the  Critic.  6.  Whitman,  the 
Prophet. 
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Sixteen  Lectures 


Edgar  Allen  Poe, 

Emerson, 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the 
Quaker  Poet, 

James  Russell  Lowell, 

Longfellow, 

Costumed  Interpretation  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,” 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline, 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Three  Poets  of  Home  Life, 

Three  American  Humorists, 
American  Humor  and  Humorists, 
Popular  Gems  of  American  Poetry, 
Short  Story  Writers, 

How  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  Was  Built, 
How  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  Was  Built, 


Mr.  Maurice  Fischgrund 
Henry  Neumann,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Holman 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Haulenbeek 
Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Vanamee 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Hadfield 
William  L.  Felter,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  J.  Emmett  O’Donnell 
Miss  Anna  M.  Mason 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Schoonhoven 
Miss  Josephine  Day  Nye 
Mr.  William  B.  Green 
J.  Thornton  Sibley,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Marian  Leland 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Stowe 
Mr.  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 


II.  HISTORY 

A.  General  History 
Twelve  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Oriental  Civilization,  by  Prof.  George  William  Knox, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  The  East  in  Contrast  to  the  West. 
2.  India:  Its  Geography,  Races  and  History.  3.  India:  Its 
People,  Customs  and  Ideals.  4.  China:  Its  Geography,  Races 
and  History.  5.  China:  Its  People,  Customs  and  Ideals.  6. 
Japan:  Its  Geography,  Races  and  History.  7.  Japan:  Its 
People,  Customs  and  Ideals.  8.  East  and  West. 
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II — Egypt,  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Gillett. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Egypt:  The  Land,  People  and  History. 
2.  Egypt:  Religious  Beliefs.  3.  Egypt:  Writing,  Literature  and 
Education.  4.  Egypt:  Obelisks,  Pyramids  and  Tombs.  5.  Ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  East. 

III.  — Ancient  Civilizations,  by  Adelbert  G.  Fradenburgh, 
Ph.D.,  of  Adelphi  College. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  The  Pyramids  and  Their  Builders. 
2.  The  Life  and  Art  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Time  of  Pericles.  3. 
Roman  Life  and  Art,  as  Shown  by  Pompeii. 

IV.  — Social  Lessons  From  Ancient  Cities,  by  Mr.  William 
D.  P.  Bliss. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Thebes  and  Ancient  Egypt.  2.  Athens 
under  Pericles.  3.  Rome,  the  Imperial.  4.  Constantinople.  5. 
Venice:  The  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic.  6.  Nuremburg,  the 
Picturesque. 

V.  — The  Times  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  by  Allan  P. 
Ball,  Ph.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Augustus  and  His  Friends.  2.  The 
Amusements  of  the  Roman  People.  3.  Nero  and  His  Teacher. 
4.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Philosopher-Emperor.  5.  The  Schooling 
of  a  Roman  Citizen. 

VI.  — Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  C.  Delisle  Burns, 
Staff  Lecturer  for  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Extension  Delegacy. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Castle.  2.  The  Town.  3.  The 
Gilds.  4.  The  Church.  5.  Pilgrimage.  6.  Amusements. 

VII.  — The  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe,  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Sait,  of  Columbia  University. 

Six  Lectures :  1 .  Reaction  and  Revolution — The  People  and 
the  Governments.  2.  France  in  the  XIX  Century — Waterloo  to 
Sedan.  3.  The  Unification  of  Germany — Stein  to  Bismarck. 
4.  The  Unification  of  Italy — Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  5.  Great 
Britain  and  Her  Empire — The  Victorian  Age.  6.  The  Sick  Man 
of  Europe — Phases  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

VIII.  — The  History  of  France,  by  Mr.  George  Castegnier. 
Six  Lectures:  1.  France,  Before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

2.  From  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille  to  the  Directorate.  3.  From  the 
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Directorate  to  Napoleon’s  Abdication.  4.  From  the  Restoration 
to  the  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  5.  From  the  Republic  of  1848 
to  the  Commune.  6.  From  President  Thiers  to  President 
Fallieres. 

IX.  — The  French  Revolution  and  the  Advance  of 
Democracy  in  Europe,  by  Jacob  Salwyn  Shapiro,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Political  and  Social  Condition  of  France 
Under  the  Old  System.  2.  Opening  of  the  French  Revolution. 
3.  The  Reign  of  Terror.  4.  The  Man  of  Destiny.  5.  The 
Advance  of  Democracy  in  England.  6.  Union  and  Democracy 
in  Italy.  7.  Union  and  Democracy  in  Germany.  8.  The 
Russian  Revolution. 

X.  — The  French  Revolution,  by  David  Saville  Muzzey, 

Ph.D. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Preparation  for  the  Revolution.  2. 
Drama  of  the  Revolution.  3.  Results  of  the  Revolution. 

XI.  — Russian  Civilization,  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Rees. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Russia  Past  and  Present.  2.  Peter  the 
Great:  A  Herculean  King — The  Russian  Awakening.  3.  Cath¬ 
erine  the  Second:  The  Empress  Dean — Her  Personality  and 
Work.  4.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  5.  Aspects  of 
Russian  Literature.  6.  The  Future  of  Russia:  Tolstoi  as  a 
Moral  Prophet. 

XII.  — Russian  Civilization,  by  Mr.  John  Eills. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Russia:  Country  and  City  Life.  2. 
Russia:  Traits.  3.  Russia:  Religion.  4.  Russia:  Culture ; 
Idealism.  5.  Russia:  The  Revolution. 


Three  Lectures 

The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes — 

England,  Holland  and  America,  Mr.  George  J.  Corey 
The  Russo-Japanese  War,  Mr.  Edwin  Emerson 

The  Ride  That  Saved  an  Empire,  Mr.  J.  Wilder  Fairbank 
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B.  General  Biography 


One  Course  of  Lectures 

I.- — Distinguished  Names  in  History,  by  Mr.  Albert  L. 
Mershon. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Distinguished  Names  in  Grecian  His¬ 
tory.  2.  Distinguished  Names  in  Roman  History.  3.  Distin¬ 
guished  Names  in  Mediaeval  History. 


Sixteen  Lectures 


Hannibal, 

Augustus  and  His  Friends, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Philosopher 
Emperor, 

Alfred  the  Great, 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Gladstone — Recollections  of  the 
Man, 

Irish  Character  and  Genius, 
Jeanne  d’Arc, 

Jeanne  d’Arc, 

Joan  of  Arc, 

Mirabeau, 

Lafayette, 

Napoleon, 

Napoleon, 

The  Career  of  Napoleon, 


Mr.  Flavius  Brobst 
Allan  P.  Ball,  Ph.D. 

Allan  P.  Ball,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  J.  Vincent  Crowne 
Andrew  F.  Currier,  M.D. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Hough 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Robjent 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lonergan 
Mr.  Georges  Castegnier 
Miss  Eda  L.  Nichols 
Miss  Charlotte  Teller 
Miss  Charlotte  Teller 
Mr.  Georges  Castegnier 
Isaac  C.  Sturges,  L.H.D. 
Mr.  William  J.  Tilley 
Lolabel  House,  Ph.D. 


C.  American  History 


Nine  Courses  of  Lectures 


I. — American  History,  by  William  B.  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Twenty-eight  Lectures:  1.  Method  in  the  Study  of  History. 
2.  Spanish  America.  3.  French  Colonization  in  America.  4. 
Development  of  the  Colonial  Corporation.  5.  Colonial  Corpora- 
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tion.  6.  The  Period  of  Conflict.  7.  The  American  Revolution. 
8.  Steps  Toward  Union.  9.  The  Constitutional  Convention. 
10.  The  Character  and  Career  of  Washington.  11.  The  Opening 
of  Partisan  Conflict.  12.  The  Period  of  Reaction.  13.  The 
Second  War  of  Independence.  14.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  15. 
The  Missouri  Compromise.  16.  The  Beginnings  of  Public 
Finance.  17.  American  Territorial  Expansion.  18.  The  Growth 
of  American  Population.  19.  Practical  and  Theoretical  Causes 
of  the  Civil  War.  20.  The  Civil  War — Military  Aspects.  21. 
Political  Significance  of  the  Civil  War.  22.  The  Aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War.  23.  The  Evolution  of  Parties  and  Party  Ma¬ 
chinery.  24.  Banking  in  the  United  States.  25.  Civil  Service 
Reform.  26.  American  Diplomacy.  27.  Steps  in  the  Growth 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York.  28.  The  Revival  of 
Democracy. 

II.  — American  Territorial  Expansion,  by  Willis  Fletcher 
Johnson,  L.H.D. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Colonial  Expansion.  2.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase.  3.  Florida,  Texas  and  Oregon.  4.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  5.  The  Spanish  Island. 

III.  — Crises  in  American  History,  by  David  Saville 
Muzzey,  Ph.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Thirteen  Nations  or  One.  2.  The  Com¬ 
pletion  of  Our  Independence.  3.  Nationalism  vs.  Sectionalism. 
4.  Slavery  and  the  West.  5.  The  Preservation  of  the  Union. 
6.  Imperialism  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

IV.  — The  Development  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
George  Eliot  Cooley,  of  Stuyvesant  High  School. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Beginnings  of  America.  2.  The  Colonial 
Period.  3.  The  Dutch  in  New  York.  4.  The  Revolutionary 
Epoch.  5.  Washington:  Formation  of  the  Central  Government. 
6.  Our  Western  Expansion. 

V.  — The  Origin  and  Development  of  National  Poli¬ 
tical  Parties  in  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  Dawson,  PhD., 
of  Normal  College. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Federalists.  2.  The  First  Democratic 
Revolution.  3.  The  Second  Democratic  Revolution.  4.  The 
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Whig  Opposition.  5.  The  Anti-Slavery  Republicans.  6.  The 
Period  from  1876  to  1896. 

VI.  — The  Beginnings  of  American  History  in  England, 
by  Miss  Anna  P.  MacVay,  D.Litt. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  The  Period  of  American  Discovery.  2. 
Early  Efforts  in  Colonization.  3.  Civil  Rights  Inherited  from 
England. 

VII.  — The  Civil  War  and  the  South,  by  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Baugher. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Eastern  Campaigns.  2.  Lee’s  In¬ 
vasion  of  the  North.  3.  The  Western  Campaigns.  4.  The 
South  After  the  War.  5.  The  South  of  To-day.  6.  Southland, 
the  Beautiful. 

VIII.  — The  American  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
by  Arthur  M.  Wolfson,  Ph.D.,  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Economic  and  Political  Conditions  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  2.  The  Military  Problems  of  the  War. 
3.  The  Re-establishment  of  Normal  Peaceful  Conditions  in  the 
North.  4.  The  Passage  of  the  Negro  from  Slavery  to  Political 
Freedom.  5.  The  Re-establishment  of  Normal  Relations  between 
the  Southern  States  and  the  Union.  6.  New  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

IX.  — American  Ideas  and  Ideals,  by  Holland  Thompson, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Colonial  American.  2.  The  Causes 
of  the  Revolution.  3.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution.  4. 
The  Growth  of  the  West  and  the  Civil  War.  5.  American  Ideals 
of  To-day. 

Twenty-four  Lectures 

A  World’s  Race  for  a  Continent,  Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 

L.H.D. 

Motives  Leading  to  the  Exploration 
and  Occupation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent,  Mr.  A.  W.  Abrams 

Beginnings  of  American  History  in 

England,  Anna  P.  MacVay,  D.Litt. 
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Colonial  Life  Among  the  Puritans, 
The  Days  of  76, 

Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence, 

The  Story  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States, 

The  Making  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States, 

The  American  Flag, 

The  American  Flag  and  the 
National  Anthem, 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Naval  Battles  of  1812, 

The  American  Civil  War, 

Turning  Points  in  the  Civil  War, 
From  Sumter  to  Appomatox, 
Hospital  Life  During  the  Civil  War, 
Growth  of  Union, 

A  Nation  of  Patriots;  or,  the  Land 
We  Live  In, 

America  and  the  Americans, 

The  American  North  Pole, 

My  Trip  to  the  North  Pole, 
Fighting  the  Polar  Ice, 

The  Influence  of  the  Various  Races 
on  the  History  of  New  York, 
The  Story  of  New  Netherland, 


Mr.  Louis  H.  Cornish 
Frank  J.  Belcher,  D.D. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Worsted 

Rossiter  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Bacon 
Willis  Fletcher  Johnson, 
L.H.D. 

Isaac  C.  Sturges,  L.H.D. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead 
Mr.  Louis  0.  Bergh 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Russell 
Rossiter  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Timothy  H.  Roberts 
Jerome  Walker,  M.D. 

Miss  Jennie  Melvene  Davis 

Mr.  Sanford  Culver  Hearn 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
Mr.  Matthew  A.  Henson 
Mr.  Anthony  Fiala 

Miss  Anna  T.  Lee  O’Neill 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Bacon 


D.  American  Biography 


Three  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — The  Biographical  Story  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Prof.  Edward  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  of  Princeton  University. 

Nine  Lectures:  1.  Alexander  Hamilton.  2.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  3.  John  Marshall.  4.  Andrew  Jackson.  5.  Daniel 
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Webster.  6.  John  C.  Calhoun.  7.  Abraham  Lincoln.  8. 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  9.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

II.  — Great  Americans,  by  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  L.H.D. 
Eight  Lectures:  1.  Statesmen.  2.  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

3.  Jurists,  Philanthropists,  Artists.  4.  Teachers  and  Preachers. 
5.  Horace  Greeley.  6.  Scientists  and  Inventors.  7.  Great 
Americans  of  Foreign  Birth.  8.  Authors. 

III.  — Great  American  Orators,  by  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Patrick  Henry.  2.  Henry  Clay.  3.  Daniel 
Webster.  4.  Wendell  Phillips.  5.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  6. 
George  Washington. 

Thirty-four  Lectures 

Captains  Courageous  in  Early 
American  History, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Benjamin  Franldin, 

George  Washington, 

George  Washington, 

George  Washington  and  His  Times, 

Washington  and  His  Times, 

Unfamiliar  Things  About  George 
Washington, 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Andrew  Jackson, 

Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr, 

Alexander  Hamilton, 

John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Champion  of 
Slavery, 

Daniel  Webster, 

Daniel  Webster, 

Charles  Sumner,  Scholar  and  States¬ 
man, 


Isaac  C.  Sturges,  L.H.D. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bigelow 
Mr.  Edwin  Fairley 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Patterson 
Hon.  Thomas  Benton  Wilgus 
Gen.  George  B.  Loud 
Thomas  McTiernan,  Ph.D. 
Hon.  George  J.  Corey 
Mr.  Timothy  H.  Roberts 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 
L.H.D. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Dana 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Patterson 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Patterson 
Mr.  Ira  K.  Morris 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Crawford 

Mr.  Algernon  Lee 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Crawford 

Thomas  McTiernan,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Algernon  Lee 
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Abraham  Lincoln, 

Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Commom 
Man, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy;  the 
Man;  the  President, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Stonewall  Jackson  Himself, 

Horace  Greeley, 

Horace  Greeley, 

Horace  Greeley, 

The  Life  and  Career  of  William 
McKinley, 

The  Men  Who  Won  the  West, 


Mr.  Hal  Bell 

Frank  Crane,  D.D. 

Jacob  Embury  Price,  Ph.D. 
George  Haven  Putnam, 
Litt.D. 

Mr.  Timothy  PI.  Roberts 
Mr.  Riley  R.  Ross 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Benton  Wilgus 
Mr.  Grant  C.  McChesney 
Mr.  Alexander  Wouters 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
Willis  Fletcher  Johnson, 
L.H.D. 

J.  Havergal  Sheppard,  D.D. 

Mr.  A.  Elwood  Corning 
Mr.  Nat  M.  Brigham 


III.  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 

A.  Government 
Five  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.— Leading  Governments  of  the  World,  by  A.  Franklin 
Ross,  Ph.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Switzerland:  The  Land,  the  People  and 
the  Government.  2.  France:  The  Land,  the  People  and  the 
Government.  3.  The  Government  of  Germany.  4.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England.  5.  The  Government  of  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  6.  The  National  Government. 

II—  Comparative  Government,  by  Nelson  P.  Mead,  Ph.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  How  England  is  Governed.  2.  How  France 
is  Governed.  3.  How  Germany  is  Governed.  4.  How  We  Are 
Governed:  the  Central  Government.  5.  How  We  Are  Governed: 
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State,  Local  and  Colonial  Government.  6.  Recent  Tendencies 
in  Democracy. 

III.  — American  Federal  Government,  by  William  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brown  University. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  President  and  His  Cabinet.  2.  How 
Congress  Does  Its  Work.  3.  The  Federal  Courts.  4.  How 
Federal  Taxes  are  Raised  and  Spent.  5.  Federal  Control  of 
Business  and  Commerce. 

IV.  — Problems  of  the  City  and  the  Nation,  by  Eugene 
E.  Agger,  Ph.D.,  of  Columbia  University. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Municipal  Business  and  Partisan  Politics. 
2.  The  City  and  Its  Public  Service  Corporations.  3.  Forty-six 
States  and  the  Control  of  Interstate  Business.  4.  The  Control 
of  the  Railways.  5.  The  Reform  of  the  Tariff.  6.  The  Currency 
and  a  Sound  Banking  System. 

V.  — Growth  and  Development  of  Political  Parties,  by 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Davis,  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Federal  Party. 
2.  The  Era  of  Transition.  3.  Democrats  vs.  Whigs.  4.  Repub¬ 
licans  vs.  Democrats. 

Three  Lectures 

Federation  of  the  World,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt 

The  United  States  and  the  United 

World,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead 

American  Influence  for  World  De¬ 
mocracy,  Mr.  James  A.  Edgerton 


B.  Law 

Three  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — The  Administration  of  Justice,  by  Prof.  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  University. 

Eight  Lectures :  1.  The  Administration  of  Justice.  2.  Courts 
of  Justice.  3.  The  Procedure  of  Justice.  4.  The  Judge.  5.  The 
Jury.  6.  The  Lawyer.  7.  Law  and  Justice — Part  I.  8.  Law 
and  Justice — Part  II. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston 

Mr.  William  A.  Purrington 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup 


II.  — Law,  by  Prof.  George  W.  Kirchway,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  The  Court.  2.  The  Jury.  3.  The  Bar. 
4.  Law  and  Justice. 

III. — -Law,  by  Members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  given  in 
co-operation  with  the  New  York  County  Lawyers’  Association. 

1.  The  Duties  of  a  Lawyer  in  a 

Government  of  the  People, 
by  the  People  and  for  the 
People, 

2.  The  Lawyer’s  Duty  to  Prevent 

False  Swearing, 

3.  How  to  Select  a  Lawyer, 

4.  The  Duty  of  an  Advocate  in  a 

Criminal  Case  in  Defending  a 
Client  Who  He  Knows, or  Has 

Reason  to  Believe,  is  Guilty,  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle 

5.  Unethical  Practices  in  the  Con¬ 

duct  of  Trials, 

6.  The  Duty  of  a  Client  to  Choose 

an  Honest  Lawyer, 

7.  Unethical  Real  Estate  Prac¬ 

tices  and  the  Unauthorized 
Conduct  of  Notaries  Public 
Assuming  to  Practice  Law, 

8.  The  Relation  Between  the  Law¬ 

yer  and  His  Client, 

9.  Fundamental  Ethics  from  the 

Standpoint  of  the  Criminal 
Law  and  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor,  Mr.  Edward  J.  McGuire 


Mr.  Franklin  Pierce 


Mr.  Everett  V.  Abbott 


Mr.  Abraham  L.  Gutman 


Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler 


C.  Economics 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Pressing  Public  Problems,  by  Prof.  Walter  E.  Clark, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Eight  Lectures:  1.  Immigration  into  the  United  States: 
History  and  Advantages.  2.  Immigration  into  the  United 
States:  Disadvantages  and  Legislation.  3.  The  Tariff:  Prin¬ 
ciples.  4.  The  Tariff:  Free  Trade  vs.  Protection.  5.  Trusts  in 
the  United  States:  Origin  and  Price  Effects.  6.  Trusts  in  the 
United  States:  Evils  and  Remedies.  7.  Rising  Prices:  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Facts  and  Supply  Causes.  8.  Demand:  Causes,  Effects 
and  Remedies. 

II. — Labor  Problems,  by  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Ph.D.,  F.R.H.S., 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  Child  Labor.  2.  The  Sweating  System. 
3.  Woman  Labor.  4.  Strikes. 


Eleven  Lectures 


Industrial  Revolution  in  England, 
Workingmen’s  Compensation  vs. 

Employers’  Liability, 

Our  Commerce, 

Profit  Sharing, 

Co-operative  Thrift  Applied, 
Personal  and  National  Thrift, 

The  Conduct  of  a  Great  Bank, 

The  Increased  Cost  of  Living, 

The  Immigration  Problem, 

The  Coming  People — Immigration 
Past  and  Present, 

The  European  Home  of  the  New 
Immigrant, 


Paul  Klapper,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Atkin 
Mr.  Morris  A.  Lunn 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Southard 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Southard 
Mr.  Milton  Fairchild 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Haulenbeek 
Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 
Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 

Mr.  Philip  Cowen 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Sherwood 


D.  Sociology 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — The  Industrial  Revolution  in  England,  by  Paul 
Klapper,  Ph.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  2. 
The  Leaders  in  the  Struggle  for  Social  Amelioration.  3.  The 
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Practical  Sociologists  of  England.  4.  The  Sociologists  of  the 
Church.  5.  The  Literary  Sociologists. 

II. — Modern  Methods  of  Charitable  Help,  by  Mr. 
Orlando  F.  Lewis. 

Five  Lectures :  1.  The  Man  That  is  Down  and  Out.  2.  The 
Treatment  of  Prisoners.  3.  Our  Hospitals  and  Asylums.  4. 
Modem  Ways  of  Helping  Others.  5.  Fighting  the  White  Death. 

Fifteen  Lectures 


How  the  Neighborhood  is  Or¬ 
ganized, 

How  the  People  Are  Housed, 

The  Small  Farm  as  a  Cure  for  Dis¬ 
cordant  City  Conditions, 

The  New  Rural  Life, 

What  Social  Service  Means, 

The  Home,  the  School  and  the  Law, 
First  Years  in  Wage  Earning, 

Child  Labor  in  America, 

Children’s  Working  Papers, 

Hiding  a  Boy, 

The  Conflict  with  Cruelty, 

Humane  Education, 

Opportunities, 

The  Man  Who  Is  not  Afraid, 

The  Gentleman, 


Charles  S.  Bemheimer, 
Ph.D. 

Charles  S.  Bemheimer,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cranston 
Mr.  A.  T.  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cranston 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts 
Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
Miss  Jeanie  V.  Minor 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Davies 
Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Mary  Searl  Sage 
Mr.  Edward  Russell  Perry 
Mr.  Reuben  L.  Breed 
Mr.  Milton  Fairchild 


E.  Education 
Three  Courses  of  Lectures 
I. — Education,  eight  lectures: 

1.  Our  Pressing  Need  of  Education  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  of  the 

for  Leisure,  Society  for  Ethical  Cul¬ 

ture 

2.  Higher  Education  in  Germany  Rudolph  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 

and  the  United  States,  of  Columbia  University 
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3.  Value  and  Importance  of  a  Col-  Dr.  George  Harris,  President 

lege  Education,  of  Amherst  College 

4.  The  Function  of  Education  in  Dean  Thomas  A.  Balliet  of 

Democracy,  New  York  University 

Standards  in  Education,  with  Prof.  Paul  Monroe,  of  Col- 


5. 


6. 


their  Historical  Back¬ 
grounds, 

Education  and  Responsibility, 


umbia  University 


7.  Vocational  Education, 


8.  The  Greatest  Result  of  Educa 
tion, 


Dr. 


Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Smith  College 
Dr.  David  S.  Snedden,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Charles  F.  Thwing, 
President  of  Western 
Reserve  University 

II.  — The  Culture  Value  of  Daily  Experience,  by  Mr. 
Earl  Barnes. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Effect  of  Work  on  Character.  2. 
Recreation  as  a  Constructive  Force.  3.  Family  Life  as  a  Shaping 
Influence.  4.  Reading  and  the  Drama.  5.  The  Effect  of 
Participation  in  Political  Life. 

III.  — Vocations,  by  Mr.  Eli  W.  Weaver. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Choosing  a  Career.  2.  Planning  a 
Career.  3.  Building  a  Career. 


Twelve  Lectures 


Development  of  Public  Education 
in  New  York  City, 

High  Schools  of  New  York, 
German  Discipline  and  Its  Lesson 
for  America, 

Some  Comparisons  Between  the 
United  States  and  Germany, 
Vocations  for  Men  and  Women, 
The  Social  Function  of  the  School, 


Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer 
Edward  L.  Stevens,  L.H.D. 

J.  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.D. 

J.  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Miss  Henrietta  Rodman 
Mr.  Charles  Ferguson 


Audience,  Great  Hall  of  Cooper  Institute 
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Recreation  for  City  Youth, 
Teaching  the  Blind, 

Education  for  Citizenship, 
Training  of  the  Memory, 

The  History  of  Arithmetic, 

History  of  Commercial  Education, 


Edward  W.  Stitt,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Stanley  Johnson 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pick 
Louis  C.  Karpinski,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Nathan  Simon 


F.  Municipal  Topics 


Three  Courses  of  Lectures 


I. — City  Administration,  by 
of  New  York  City.  Nine  Lectures: 

1.  The  New  York  Tax  Depart¬ 

ment, 

2.  The  Public  Service  Commission, 


3.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of 

Health, 

4.  The  Tenement  House  Depart¬ 

ment, 

5.  The  Park  Department, 


6.  A  Century  of  Education  in  New 

York, 

7.  Docks  and  Ferries, 

8.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 

Juvenile  Courts, 


present  and  former  officials 

Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dept,  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments 

Hon.  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  of 
the  Public  Service 
Commission 

Hon.  Thomas  Darlington, 
Commissioner,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health 

Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Tenement 
House  Department 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Higgins, 
Commissioner,  Park 
Department,  Borough 
of  the  Bronx 

Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer, 
Secretary,  Board  of 
Education 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Docks  and 
Ferries 

Hon.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell, 
Chief  Justice,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions 
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2.  The  Park  Department, 


4. 


Juveline  Delinquency  and 
Juvenile  Courts, 

The  Tenement  House  Depart¬ 
ment, 


9.  Opportunity  for  Secondary  Edu-  Edward  L.  Stevens,  L.H.D., 
cation  in  the  City  of  New  Associate  Superinten- 
York,  dent  of  Public  Schools 

II.  — City  Administration,  by  present  and  former  officials 
of  New  York  City.  Eight  Lectures: 

1.  The  New  York  Tax  Depart-  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  Presi- 
ment,  dent,  Department  of 

Taxes  and  Assessments 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Higgins, 
Commissioner,  Park 
Department,  Borough 
of  the  Bronx 

Hon.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell, 
Chief  Justice,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions 
Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Tenement 
House  Department 
Hon.  William  H.  Edwards, 
Commissioner,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Street  Clean¬ 
ing 

Hon.  John  E.  Eustis,  of  the 
Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Chadwick, 
Commissioner,  Board  of 
Water  Supply 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle, 
Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Borough  of  the 
Bronx 

III.  — City  Administration,  by  present  and  former  officials 
of  New  York  City.  Eight  Lectures: 

1.  The  New  York  Tax  Depart-  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  Presi- 
ment,  dent,  Department  of 

Taxes  and  Assessments 


5.  The  Work  of  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department, 


6.  The  Workings  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 

vice  Commission, 

7.  Our  New  Water  Supply, 


8.  Public  Works  in  The  Bronx, 
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2.  Rapid  Transit  in  the  Large 

Cities  of  the  World, 

3.  Our  New  Water  Supply, 

4.  The  Tenement  House  Depart¬ 

ment 

5.  The  Park  Department, 


6.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 

Juvenile  Courts, 

7.  The  Children’s  Court, 

8.  Development  of  Public  Educa¬ 

tion  in  New  York  City, 


Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  of 
the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Chadwick, 
Commissioner,  Board  of 
Water  Supply 

Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Tenement 
House  Department 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Higgins, 
Commissioner,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Parks,  Borough 
of  the  Bronx 

Hon.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell, 
Chief  Justice,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Children’s  Court 
Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer, 
Secretary,  Board  of 
Education 


Ten  Lectures 


What  Our  Municipal  Departments 
Do, 

The  New  York  Fire  Department — 
Past  and  Present, 

City  Magistrates’  Courts, 

The  Children’s  Cotut, 

How  the  Juvenile  Court  Helps 
Children, 

Rapid  Transit  in  New  York, 

Street  Railway  Accidents— -Causes 
and  Remedies, 

Fire  Prevention, 

What  to  Do  in  Case  of  Fire, 
Fighting  Fire  At  Home  and  Abroad, 


Mr.  George  H.  Seward 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Smyth 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Oinmen 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  Coulter 
Charles  S.  Bemheimer, 
Ph.D. 

Mr.  Guy  W.  Culgin 

Mr.  William  J.  Donovan 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Tuite 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Tuite 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Hill 
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G.  Federal  Topics 


One  Course  of  Lectures 

I.— -Our  Federal  Service,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Welsh. 

Five  Lectures :  1.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury.  2.  The 
Postal  Service.  3.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments.  4.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture.  5.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 


Twenty  Lectures 


The  United  States  Congress, 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives, 

Governmental  Finance, 

Chemical  Services  in  Public  Sanita¬ 
tion, 

The  Postal  Service, 

The  United  States  Postal  Service, 
A  Great  Government  Workshop, 
The  Work  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries, 

The  Weather  Bureau  and  Its  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce, 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 

Our  Navy — Past  and  Present, 

The  United  States  Navy, 

The  Building  of  a  Battleship, 
Development  of  Naval  Warfare, 
The  Training  of  Our  Naval  Officers, 
The  President’s  Yacht, 

The  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point, 

Training  of  Our  National  Guard, 
Practical  Life  Saving  for  Every 
Day, 

The  Storm  Heroes  of  Our  Coast, 


Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden 

Hon.  Montague  Lessler 

Hon.  Lee  McClung 

* 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
Mr.  William  I.  Scandlin 
Mr.  Louis  W.  Rapeer 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Sharpe 


Mr.  James  H.  Scan* 

Mr.  George  Hiram  Mann 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Carleton 
Chaplain  David  H.  Tribou 
Mr.  William  E.  Hicks 
Mr.  Victor  O.  Freeburg 
Mr.  Louis  O.  Bergh 
Mr.  Rex  T.  Stout 

Mr.  John  B.  Golden 
Mr.  George  E.  Stonebridge 

Mr.  Wilbert  E.  Longfellow 
Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck 
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IV.  FINE  ARTS 


A.  Art 


Two  Courses  of  Lectures 


I.  — The  History  of  Art,  by  Mr.  Eugene  Schoen. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  A  View  of  Greek  Art.  2.  Roman  Art 
and  Its  Remains.  3.  Byzantine  Art  and  the  Early  Christians. 

4.  Romanesque  Art.  5.  The  Masterpieces  of  Gothic  Art.  6. 
The  Masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance. 

II.  — Egypt:  The  Valley  of  the  Nile;  The  Life  of 
To-Day;  The  Religion,  Symbolism  and  Art  of  the  Ancient 
Inhabitants;  and  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Greece  and  Their 
Works  of  Art,  by  Prof.  Walter  Scott  Perry,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Nine  Lectures:  1.  Egypt:  The  Life  of  To-day  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile.  2.  Religion,  Symbolism  and  Methods  of  Writing 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  3.  Ancient  Thebes:  The  Wonderful 
Temples  at  Luxor  and  Kamak.  4.  The  Temples  of  Philae, 
Dendereh  and  Esneh:  The  Significance  of  Temple  Decoration. 

5.  Ancient  Thebes  and  the  Wonderful  Memorial  Temples  and 
Tombs.  6.  Egyptian  Sculpture,  Painting  and  Decoration  in 
Other  Countries.  7.  The  Evolution  of  the  Essential  Principles 
of  Architecture  from  the  Time  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Present 
Day.  8.  The  Ancient  Cities  of  Greece  and  Their  Works  of 
Art  I.  9.  The  Ancient  Cities  of  Greece  and  Their  Works  of 
Art  II. 


Seven  Lectures 


A  View  of  Greek  Art, 

Roman  Art  and  Its  Remains, 
Japanese  Art  Lecture, 

American  Art, 

Art  in  New  York, 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Arts 


Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 
Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 
Mrs.  Florence  Peltier  Pope 
Mr.  William  O.  Partridge 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 


and  Crafts  Movement, 
The  Potter  and  His  Art, 


Mr.  William  Noyes 

Mr.  William  Percival  Jervis 
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B.  Painters  and  Painting 
Five  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — The  History  of  Painting,  by  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Van 
Laer. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  How  to  Look  at  Pictures.  2.  Painting 
in  Italy.  3.  Painting  in  the  Netherlands.  4.  Painting  in  Spain. 
5.  Painting  in  France.  6.  Painting  in  England.  7.  Painting  in 
America.  8.  Paintings  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

II.  — Great  Masters  of  Painting,  by  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 
Nine  Lectures:  1.  Botticelli  and  Leonardo.  2.  Michael 

Angelo.  3.  Raphael.  4.  Titian.  5.  Durer  and  Holbein.  6. 
Franz  Hals  and  His  Contemporaries.  7.  Rembrandt.  8.  Velas¬ 
quez.  9.  Jean  Francois  Millet. 

III.  — European  Schools  of  Painting,  by  Mr.  David  C. 
Preyer. 

Four  Lectures :  1.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools.  2.  The 
French  School.  3.  The  German  School.  4.  The  English  School. 

IV.  — Modern  Painting,  by  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  The  Dutch  Painting  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  2.  Flemish  Painting.  3.  Spanish  Painting.  4.  The 
Painting  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  5.  French  Painting  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  6.  The  Painters  of  Barbizon.  7.  Modern 
European  Painting.  8.  American  Painting. 

V.  — Modern  Masters  of  Painting,  by  Mr.  Louis  Wein¬ 
berg,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Seven  Lectures:  1.  Millet  and  the  School  of  1837.  2. 

Rosetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  Poet  Painters  of  England. 
3.  Boecklin,  the  Wagner  of  Painting.  4.  Watts,  the  Painter- 
Pedagogue.  5.  Chavannes,  the  Greatest  Modem  Decorator.  6. 
Whistler,  the  Tone  Painter.  7.  Manet  and  the  Impressionists. 

Eight  Lectures 

The  Flemish  School  of  Painting,  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 

The  Guild  Painters  of  Holland,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 

The  Dutch  School  of  Painting,  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 
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The  Spanish  School  of  Painting, 
The  Making  of  a  Picture, 

The  Approach  to  the  Study  of 
Pictures, 

Michael  Angelo, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci, 


George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Wolf 

Mr.  James  Parton  Haney 
Mrs.  Nettie  L.  Beal 
Mrs.  Nettie  L.  Beal 


C.  Sculpture 
Four  Lectures 

The  Making  of  a  Statute,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley 

The  Approach  to  the  Study  of 

Sculpture,  Mr.  James  Parton  Haney 

Greek  Sculpture,  Miss  Hannah  H.  Hefter 

Sculpture  in  New  York,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 


D.  Architecture 
One  Course  of  Lectures 

I. — Architecture:  Indian,  Saracenic,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Doric,  Roman  and  Italian,  by  Arthur  H.  Baxter,  Ph.D.,  of 
Amherst  College. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Saracenic  Architecture  of  the  Mogul 
Empire.  2.  The  Temples  of  the  Second  Theban  Empire.  3. 
The  Parthenon  and  Doric  Architecture.  4.  The  Progress  of 
Roman  Architecture.  5.  Early  Christian  and  Central  Roman¬ 
esque  Architecture.  6.  Italian  Gothic  Architecture. 


Ten  Lectures 


A  Glimpse  at  the  History  of  Archi¬ 
tecture, 

The  History  of  Architecture  as  Seen 
in  New  York  City  Buildings, 

How  a  Work  of  Architecture  is  Pro¬ 
duced, 

The  Ten  Best  Buildings  of  the 
World, 


Mr.  Grenville  T.  Snelling 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Tilden 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Stoughton 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Stoughton 
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Greek  Architecture, 

A  View  of  Greek  Art, 

The  Masterpieces  of  Gothic  Art, 
Architecture  of  Italy  and  France, 
Italian  and  German  Cathedrals, 
French  and  English  Cathedrals, 


Miss  Hannah  H.  Hefter 
Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 
Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 
Mr.  Augustus  H.  Hallock 
Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 
Mr.  Eugene  Schoen 


E.  Music 

Eleven  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — The  Great  Masters  of  Music,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Columbia  University. 

Nine  Lectures:  1.  J.  S.  Bach  and  the  Polyphonic  Style. 
2.  Hadyn  and  Mozart.  3.  Beethoven’s  Early  Works.  4. 
Beethoven’s  Later  Works.  5.  Schubert.  6.  Schumann.  7. 
Mendelssohn.  8.  Chopin.  9.  Brahms. 

II.  — Great  Modern  Composers,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Columbia  University. 

Eight  Lectures :  1.  Edward  Grieg.  2.  Antonin  Dvorak.  3. 
Camille  Saint-Saens.  4.  Cesar  Frank.  5.  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschai- 
kowsky.  6.  Johannes  Brahms.  7.  Richard  Strauss.  8.  Present- 
Day  Tendencies. 

III.  — The  Great  Tone  Poets,  by  John  S.  Van  Cleve, 
Ph.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — the  Comer  Stone. 
2.  Mozart — the  Supreme  Type  of  Beauty.  3.  Beethoven — the 
Master  of  Masters.  4.  Schubert — the  Supreme  Melodist.  5. 
Chopin — the  Poet  of  the  Piano.  6.  Mendelssohn — the  Perfec¬ 
tionist. 

IV.  — Composers  and  Music,  by  Mr.  Clarence  DeVaux 
Royer. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Composers  and  Music  of  Italy.  2.  Com¬ 
posers  and  Music  of  France.  3.  Composers  and  Music  of 
Gennany.  4.  Composers  and  Music  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
5.  Composers  and  Music  of  Russia.  6.  Composers  and  Music 
of  America. 
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V.  — Some  Creators  of  Ultimate  Value  in  Song,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barclay  Dunham. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  Two  Fathers  of  Modem  Song — Robert 
Schumann  and  Robert  Franz.  2.  Songs  of  the  Land  of  the 
Steppes.  3.  Songs  of  the  Norse  Land.  4.  Some  Famous  English 
Song  Writers  and  Younger  Americans. 

VI.  — Searchlights  in  Modern  Music  Study,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Gregory  Murray. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  Music  Study  as  a  New  Keynote  in 
Education.  2.  The  Simplicity  of  Music.  3.  Mathematics  in 
Music.  4.  The  Principles  of  Expression. 

VII.  — The  Organ  and  Its  Composers,  by  Mr.  Felix 
Lamond. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  German  Composers.  2.  French  and 
Italian  Composers.  3.  English  and  American  Composers. 

VIII.  — The  Preliminary  Study  of  Wagner’s  Music 
Dramas,  by  Miss  Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Tannhauser.  2.  Lohengrin.  3.  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  4.  Die  Meistersinger.  5.  Parsifal. 

IX.  — Wagner’s  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,”  by  Miss 
Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson. 

Four  Lectures :  1.  Das  Rheingold.  2.  Die  Walkure.  3. 

Siegfried.  4.  Gotter dammerung . 

X.  — Richard  Wagner’s  Music  Drama,  “Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hill  Brown. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  Prelude — Das  Rheingold.  2.  Die  Walkure. 
3.  Siegfried.  4.  Die  Gotterdammerung. 

XI.  — Music — Song,  by  Mr.  Peter  W.  Dykema. 

Three  Lectures :  1.  Music  in  the  Home.  2.  Song  in  German 
Life.  3.  The  Music  of  Our  American  Pioneers. 


Eighty-one  Lectures 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Miss  Edith  Dunham 

Beethoven,  the  Master  of  Masters,  John  S.  Van  Cleve,  Ph.D. 
Mozart,  the  Supreme  Type  of 
Beauty, 


John  S.  Van  Cleve,  Ph.D. 
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Schubert,  King  of  Song  Writers, 
Modem  Song,  from  Schubert  to 
Foote, 

An  Evening  with  the  Songs  of 
Lover, 

Songs  of  Moore  and  Lover, 
Schumann, 

Robert  Schumann, 

Edward  Grieg,  the  Norwegian, 
Edward  Grieg  and  the  Scandinavian 
Songs, 

Scandinavian  Song  Writers, 
MacDowell, 

Edward  MacDowell, 

American  Song  Writers, 

Songs  of  American  Composers, 
Gounod’s  Opera  “Faust,” 

Modern  Italian  Opera, 

Folk  Songs, 

Folk  Song  and  Art  Song, 
Nationality  in  Music, 

Songs  of  the  Races, 

Folk  Songs  of  Scotland, 

Folk  Songs  of  Scotland, 

Scottish  Music, 

Scotland  in  Song  and  Story, 

Folk  Songs  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land, 

Folk  Songs  of  England, 

English  Ballads, 

Folk  Songs  of  Ireland, 

Irish  Folk  Songs, 

Irish  Music, 

Irish  Music,  Ancient  and  Modem, 


Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Colsten 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Dun¬ 
ham 

Mrs.  Helen  O’Donnell 
Mrs.  Helen  O’Donnell 
Mrs.  Stella  Hadden 
Alexander 

Miss  Pauline  Jennings 
Miss  Margaret  Anderton 

Miss  Gurli  I.  Lennbom 
Mr.  Frederic  Dean 
Miss  Harriette  Brower 
Miss  Margery  Morrison 
Mr.  Frederic  Dean 
Miss  Ada  Louise  Lohman 
Mrs.  Franziska  Hopf 
Mr.  Ronald  F.  Oliphant 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Bogert 
Miss  Mari  F.  MacConnell 
Mr.  Edmund  Severn 
Miss  Myrta  L.  Mason 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mrs.  Honora  Blakelv  Bou- 
ton 

Mrs.  Katherine  Hand 
Miss  Mina  D.  Kuhn 

Mrs.  Helen  Boyce  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Honora  Blakely  Bou¬ 
ton 

Miss  Grace  Ewing 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Bogert 
Mrs.  Helen  O’Donnell 
Miss  Veronica  Govers 
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Irish  Life  in  Song  and  Story, 

Irish  Life  in  Song  and  Story, 

Welsh  Music, 

European  Song  Writers, 

National  Music  of  Spain, 

Folk  Songs  of  France, 

Folk  Songs  of  Germany, 

Songs  of  the  German  People, 

Song  in  German  Life, 

German  Songs, 

Folk  Songs  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bohemia, 

Folk  Songs  of  Scandinavia, 

Folk  Songs  of  Russia, 

Russian  Folk  and  Peasant  Songs, 
Russian  Music, 

Jewish  Folk  Songs, 

Italy  in  Song  and  Story, 

Folk  Songs  of  Italy, 

Songs  of  Italy, 

Music  of  the  North  American 
Indians, 

Songs  and  Basketry  of  the  North 
American  Indians, 

Folk  Music  in  America, 

The  Music  of  Our  American 
Pioneers, 

Songs  and  Stories  of  America's 
Pioneers  and  Tennessee  Moun¬ 
taineers, 

Plantation  Songs, 

Songs  of  the  Sunny  South, 

Life  Forces  in  Music, 

An  Evening  of  Song, 


Miss  Mina  D.  Kuhn 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Molony 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cheney 
Mr.  Frederick  Dean 
Mr.  Ronald  F.  Oliphant 
Mrs.  Rollie  Borden  Low 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Bogert 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hirsch 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dvkema 
Miss  Estelle  Rose 

Mr.  Lewris  W.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Edward  Bromberg 
Mr.  Platon  Brounoff 
Mr.  Platon  Brounoff 
Miss  Mina  D.  Kuhn 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Giuseppe  Aldo  Ran- 
degger 

Miss  Natalie  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Humphrey 

Mrs.  Enid  M.  S.  LaMont 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dvkema 

Miss  Bertie  K.  Shipley 
Mrs.  Honora  Blakely  Bou¬ 
ton 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Hanlon 
Mrs.  Carrie  Gilman  Ed¬ 
wards 

Miss  Ada  Louise  Lohman 


/ 
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An  Evening  of  Song, 

The  Descriptive  in  Music, 

The  Language  of  Music, 

Music  as  a  Social  Force, 

Music  in  the  Home — Vocal, 

Music  in  the  Home — Instrumental, 
Songs  by  the  Fireside, 

Songs  That  Never  Die, 

Songs  That  Never  Die, 

Famous  Songs  of  Many  Lands, 
Patriotic  Songs  and  War  Songs, 
Patriotic  Songs, 

Songs  of  Shakespeare, 

Songs  of  Shakespeare, 

Songs  of  Bums, 

Voice  Production, 

Wonders  and  Acoustic  Mysteries  of 
the  Voice, 

The  Story  of  the  Violin, 

Can  One  Become  Successfully  Self- 
Taught  on  the  Piano, 

The  Orchestra, 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Robinson 
Mr.  Edmund  Severn 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dykema 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dykema 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dykema 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Dykema 
Mrs.  C.  Milligan  Fox 
Frank  T.  Molony 
Mr.  Frederic  Reddall 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Miss  Kate  S.  Chittenden 
Mr.  Frederic  Reddall 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Speke-Seeley 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Speke-Seeley 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Robinson 

Mr.  Emil  Hofmann 
Edwin  C.  Broome,  Ph.D. 

Miss  Margaret  Anderton 
Miss  Pauline  Jennings 
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SECOND  GROUP.— GENERAL  AND  APPLIED 

SCIENCE 


I. — Astronomy.  II. — Physics.  III. — Chemistry. 

IV. — Geology.  V. — Biology. 

VI. — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  VII. — Industries. 


I.  ASTRONOMY 

Three  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — The  Solar  System,  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss,  of 
Rutgers  College. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Sun:  Its  Phenomena.  2.  The  Sun: 
A  Source  of  Heat  and  Light.  3.  The  Moon  and  Its  Scenery.  4. 
The  Planet  Mars:  Is  It  Inhabited  ?  5.  The  Planets:  Mercury, 

Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn.  6.  Comets  and  Meteors:  Their  Mutual 
Relations. 

II.  — Astronomy,  by  Miss  Mary  Proctor. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Story  of  the  Sim  and  Moon.  2. 
Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  3.  The  Story  of  the  Planets.  4.  The 
Story  of  the  Comets  and  Meteors.  5.  The  Story  of  the  Stars. 

III.  — Astronomy,  by  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Sc.D.,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Four  Lectures :  1.  The  Sun.  2.  The  Moon.  3.  The  Planets. 
4.  Comets  and  Meteors. 

Seven  Lectures 


The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens, 

From  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  to 
Man, 

The  Distant  Stars, 

Story  of  the  Stars, 

The  Story  of  the  Stars, 

The  Story  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
The  Sun  and  the  Planets, 


Mr.  John  Henry  Frome 

Mr.  John  Henry  Frome 
Frederic  Campbell,  Sc.D. 
Miss  Amy  J.  Brown 
Miss  Mary  Proctor 
Miss  Mary  Proctor 
Frederic  Campbell,  Sc.D. 
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n.  PHYSICS 

Four  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — The  Mechanics  of  Molecules,  Atoms  and  Cor¬ 
puscles,  by  Prof.  William  Hallock,  of  Columbia  University. 

Nine  Lectures:  1.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  2.  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Matter.  3.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Heat.  4.  Molecules 
and  Atoms.  5.  Electrical  Conduction.  6.  Vacuum  Tube 
Phenomena.  7.  Radio-activity.  8.  Transmutation  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments.  9.  Electricity  and  Matter. 

II.  — Power,  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Lucke,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Mechanical  Power  and  Machinery.  2. 
Substitution  of  Power  for  Part  of  the  Labor  of  Men.  3.  Essential 
Elements  of  Steam  Power  Systems.  4.  Principles  of  Reduction 
of  Waste  in  Steam  Power  Systems.  5.  Processes  and  Mechanism 
of  the  Gas  Power  System.  6.  Adaptation  of  Fuels  for  Internal- 
Combustion  Engines.  7.  Water-Power  Systems  and  Basic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Processes.  8.  The  Substitution  of  Power  and  Machinery 
for  Hand  Labor. 

III.  — Physics,  by  Prof.  William  Clarke  Peckham,  of  Adelphi 
College. 

Nine  Lectures :  1.  Strange  Facts  About  Common  Things. 

2.  Physics  of  the  Air.  3.  The  Sources  and  Effects  of  Heat. 
4.  The  Wonders  of  Color.  5.  Physics  of  Our  Seeing.  6.  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Magnets.  7.  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current.  8. 
Musical  Instruments.  9.  The  Microscope  and  Its  Revelations. 

IV.  — Physics,  by  Mr.  J.  Newton  Gray,  of  Manual  Training 
High  School. 

Eleven  Lectures :  1.  The  Energetic  Molecule.  2.  The  Aerial 
Ocean.  3.  Sound:  Its  Production  and  Transmission.  4.  Sound: 
Resonance  and  Interference.  5.  Light:  Its  Reflection  and  Re¬ 
fraction.  6.  Color  and  Optical  Illusions.  7.  Static  Electricity. 
8.  Magnetism.  9.  The  Sources  of  Current  Electricity.  10. 
The  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current.  11.  “X”  or  Roentgen  Rays; 
Wireless  Telegraphy. 
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Seven  Lectures 


Noiseless  Forces, 

The  Modem  Art  of  Flying: 


Jacob  E.  Price,  Ph.D. 


Aerostatics, 

The  Modem  Art  of  Flying  : 


Mr.  William  A.  Darrah 


Aerodynamics , 

Aviation, 

Navigation  of  the  Air, 

Aerial  Navigation, 

Airships  and  Flying  Machines, 


Mr.  William  A.  Darrah 
Mr.  Orrel  A.  Parker 
Mr.  George  L.  Fowler 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Harrington 
Mr.  Riley  E.  Scott 


B.  Electricity 


Five  Courses  of  Lectures 


I.  —  The  Principles  .  and  Practices  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Ker,  of  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute. 

Twenty-four  Lectures,  the  subjects  being  variously  arranged 
at  different  centers  in  three  groups,  designated  as  Part  I,  Part 
II  and  Part  III:  1.  Static  Electricity.  2.  Magnetism.  3. 
Generation  of  Electricity.  4.  Incandescent  Lighting.  5.  Electric 
Arc  Lighting.  6.  Electro-Plating  and  Typing.  7.  The  Tele¬ 
phone.  8.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  9.  Electric  Bells,  Batteries  and 
Alarms.  10.  Development  of  Electricity  and  Its  Use  at  Niagara 
Falls.  11.  The  Electric  Storage  Battery.  12.  The  Gasolene 
Automobile— Part  I.  13.  The  Gasolene  Automobile — Part  II. 
14.  The  Gasolene  Automobile — Part  III.  15.  The  Electric  Auto¬ 
mobile.  16.  Electric  Heating  and  Cooking.  17.  Alternating 
Currents  of  Electricity.  18.  Wireless  Telephony.  19.  Incandes¬ 
cent  Electric  Heating.  20.  Modem  Applications  of  the  “X” 
Rays.  21.  The  Steam  Turbine.  22.  Electric  Railways.  23. 
Production  and  Supply  of  Electricity  by  Central  Stations.  24. 
Applications  of  Electric  Signals. 

II.  — Modern  Applications  of  Electricity,  by  Mr. 
Theodore  I,  Jones. 
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Nine  Lectures:  1.  Elements  of  Electricity.  2.  Primary  and 
Storage  Batteries.  3.  Electric  Motors.  4.  Electric  Railways. 
5.  Electric  Heating  and  Welding.  6.  Incandescent  Electric 
Lighting.  7.  Arc,  Vapor  and  Non-Vacuum  Lamps.  8.  The 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.  9.  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Systems. 

III.  — Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Harrington. 

Eleven  Lectures:  1.  Magnetism.  2.  Static  Electricity.  3. 
Current  Electricity.  4.  Electricity  and  Chemistry.  5.  Elec¬ 
trical  Measurements.  6.  Electric  Lamps.  7.  Exterior  Effects  of 
the  Electric  Current.  8.  The  Telegraph  and  the  Telephone. 
9.  Inductive  Effects  of  the  Current.  10.  Wireless  Telegraphy. 
11.  Roentgen  Rays;  Becquerel  Rays. 

IV.  — Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Huntington,  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Static  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2. 
Chemical  and  Heating  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current.  3.  Mag¬ 
netic  and  Inductive  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current.  4.  The 
Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Electric  Current.  5.  Electric  Lighting 
and  Electric  Furnaces. 

V.  — Electricity,  by  Mr.  J.  Newton  Gray,  of  Manual 
Training  High  School. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  Static  Electricity.  2.  Magnetism.  3. 
The  Sources  of  Current  Electricity.  4.  Effects  of  the  Electric 
Current.  5.  “X”  or  Roentgen  Rays;  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

One  Lecture 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Harrington 

III.  CHEMISTRY 

Eight  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  William  L.  Estabrooke, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Eleven  Lectures:  1.  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes.  2. 


Lecture  on  Chemistry 
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Oxygen  and  Ozone.  3.  Hydrogen  and  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  4. 
Water.  5.  Chlorine  and  Hydrochloric  Acid.  6.  Fluorine,  Bro¬ 
mine  and  Iodine.  7.  Nitrogen  and  Its  Oxides:  Nitric  Acid  and 
Ammonia.  8.  Carbon  and  Some  of  Its  Compounds.  9.  Carbon 
Dioxide  and  Ventilation.  10.  The  Atmosphere.  11.  Combustion 
and  the  Flame. 

II. — Elementary  Chemistry,  by  Arthur  C.  Neish,  Ph.D., 
of  Columbia  University. 

Eleven  Lectures:  1.  Foundation  Ideas  of  Chemistry;  Hy¬ 
drogen.  2.  Oxygen;  Water.  3.  Nitrogen  and  Its  Compounds. 

4.  Carbon  and  Its  Compounds.  5.  The  Atmosphere.  6.  The 
Halogens:  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine  and  Fluorine.  7.  Sulphur 
and  Its  Compounds.  8.  Phosphorus,  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 
9.  Silicon  and  Boron.  10.  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 
11.  Metals  and  Their  Industrial  Applications. 

III.  — Elementary  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Oscar  R.  Foster. 
Four  Lectures:  1.  Fire.  2.  Water.  3.  Earth.  4.  Air. 

IV.  — The  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  by  Frederick 
E.  Breithut,  ScD.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  How  a  Chemist  Works.  2.  Gases. 
3.  Liquids.  4.  Solids.  5.  Solutions.  6.  Earth,  Air,  Fire, 
Water.  7.  Acids,  Bases,  Salts.  8.  Metals. 

V.  — Application  of  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  to 
Every  Day  Affairs,  by  Prof.  Charles  Baskerville,  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  2.  Water. 
3.  Carbon  and  Its  Compounds.  4.  Nitrogen  and  Its  Compounds. 

5.  The  Air.  6.  Sulphur  and  Its  Compounds.  7.  Phosphorus 
and  Its  Compounds.  8.  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium  and  Their 
Compounds. 

VI.  — Applied  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Morey. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  2.  Nitric  and  H}7dro- 

chloric  (Muriatic)  Acids.  3.  The  Alkalies.  4.  Important  Chem¬ 
icals  other  than  Acids  and  Alkalies.  5.  Glass.  6.  Soap.  7. 
Gases  of  Importance.  8.  Vitreous  and  Clay  Products. 

VII.  — Dyeing,  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Pellew,  of  Columbia 
University. 
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Three  Lectures:  1.  Artificial  Coal  Tar  Dyes.  2.  The  Dye¬ 
ing  of  Cotton  Fabrics.  3.  The  Dyeing  of  Animal  Fibres. 

VIII. — The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  Bradley 
Stoughton,  Ph.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  2.  The 
Making  of  Iron.  3.  The  Making  of  Steel.  4.  The  Uses  of  Iron 
and  Steel  in  Machine  Shops  and  Bridges  and  Other  Engineering 
Structures.  5.  The  Rolling  and  Forging  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
6.  The  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel. 


IV.  GEOLOGY 


Three  Courses  of  Lectures 


I.  — The  Story  of  the  Earth,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Elsing. 
Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Reign  of  Fire.  2.  The  Warfare  of 

Water.  3.  The  Great  Wide  Sea.  4.  Earthquakes  and  Volcanos. 
5.  The  Great  Ice  Age.  6.  The  Earth  and  Man. 

II.  — The  Making  of  Our  World,  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Elsing. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Reign  of  Fire.  2.  The  Warfare  of 
Water.  3.  The  Great  Wide  Sea.  4.  The  Wonders  of  Snow  and 
Ice.  5.  The  Crown  of  Creation. 

III.  — Physical  Geography,  by  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of 

Princeton  University. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Erosion.  2.  Rivers.  3.  Geysers. 
4.  Volcanos.  5.  Earthquakes.  6.  Glaciers. 


Five  Lectures 


The  Evolution  of  the  North 


American  Continent, 
Volcanos  and  Geysers, 

Glaciers  and  the  Glacial  Period, 
Earthquakes, 

The  Story  of  the  Earth’s  Crust, 


Mr.  George  A.  Brown 
Mr.  William  W.  Clendenin 
Mr.  William  W.  Clendenin 
Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams 
Mr.  John  Henry  Frome 
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V.  BIOLOGY 

Five  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — The  Doctrine  of  Evolution  and  the  Problems  of 
Human  History,  by  Prof.  Henry  Edward  Crampton,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Common  Animals  and  Their  Story. 
2.  Animal  Development  and  Its  True  Meaning.  3.  Extinct 
Animals  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  4.  How  Nature  Works 
in  Evolution.  5.  Man’s  Place  in  Nature  and  Its  Attainment. 
6.  The  Races  of  Men  and  Their  Evolution.  7.  The  Human 
Mind  and  Its  Origin.  8.  Insect  Societies  and  Human  Societies. 

II.  — General  and  Human  Evolution,  by  Prof.  Henry 
Edward  Crampton,  of  Columbia  University. 

Eight  Lectures :  1.  Principles  of  Organic  Evolution.  2.  The 
Anatomical  Evidence  of  Evolution.  3.  Development  as  Evidence 
of  Evolution.  4.  The  Evidence  of  Fossils.  5.  The  Method  of 
Evolution.  6.  The  Evolution  of  the  Human  Species.  7.  The 
Evolution  of  the  Human  Races.  8.  Evolution  of  Mind,  of 
Society,  and  of  Ethics. 

III.  — Evolution,  by  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  of  State 
Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Charles  Darwin,  a  Master  Mind.  2. 
Natural  Selection,  a  Master  Idea.  3.  Fossil  Evidences  for 
Evolution.  4.  What  a  Chicken  Can  Teach  Us.  5.  The 
Humming  Bird’s  History.  6.  The  Mind  of  the  Apes. 

IV.  — Biology,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Living  and  the  Non-Living.  2.  Life 
Aggressive:  Utilizing  the  Environment.  3.  Life  Defensive:  Re¬ 
sisting  the  Environment.  4.  Life  Victorious:  Mastering  the 
Environment.  5.  Heredity. 

V.  — Nature  Study,  by  Prof.  Charles  Lincoln  Edwards,  of 
Trinity  College. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  The  Depths  of  the  Sea.  2.  Coral  Islands 
and  the  Life  of  the  Sub-tropics.  3.  The  Mammals  of  the  Sea. 
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Three  Lectures 

Heredity,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Greunberg 

Life  of  the  Underground  World,  Mr.  R.  Ellsworth  Call 
Insects  and  Plants,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dickerson 


A.  Botany 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I — Nature  Study,  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Ph.D. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Roadsides,  Fields  and  Forests.  2. 
Travels  in  a  Swamp.  3.  Haunts  of  Nature. 

II. — Economic  Plants  and  Their  Uses,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Taylor. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Economic  Plants:  Drugs.  2.  Economic 
Plants:  Fibres.  3.  Economic  Plants:  Foods  and  Beverages. 


Fourteen  Lectures 


The  Forest, 

Forestry  and  Forest  Operations  in 
the  United  States, 

Our  National  Parks  and  Forests, 
The  Story  of  a  Tree, 

The  Planting  and  Care  of  Trees, 
The  Use  and  Preservation  of  Trees, 
North  American  Trees, 

The  Trees  of  Our  City, 

A  Year  With  the  Trees, 
Mushrooms, 

The  Message  of  the  Flowers, 
Nature  Walks  in  Our  City  Parks, 
Days  in  the  Open, 

Camping  Out, 


Mr.  George  W.  Hunter 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Mersereau 
Mr.  Azel  Hull  Fish 
Mr.  C.  Loring  Jordan 
Mr.  William  Solotaroff 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Foster 
Mr.  Herman  W.  Merkel 
Mr.  Jacob  J.  Levison 
Mr.  William  Solotaroff 
Miss  Nina  L.  Marshall 
Mr.  Silas  H.  Berry 
Miss  Nina  L.  Marshall 
Mr.  James  B.  Carrington 
Mr.  James  A.  Cruikshank 
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B.  Zoology 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — Growth  and  Development  of  Insects,  by  Prof. 
John  B.  Smith,  of  Rutgers  College. 

Four  Lectures :  1.  The  Growth  and  Development  of  Insects. 
2.  Insect  Homes  and  Structures.  3.  Insects  and  Plants.  4. 
Insects  and  Other  Animals. 

II. -— Animals  as  Workers,  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Bristol, 
of  New  York  University. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Hunting  and  Fishing.  2.  Methods  of 
Defense  and  Care  of  Young.  3.  Construction  of  Dwellings  of 
Animals. 


Twenty-six  Lectures 


Our  Friends,  the  Animals, 

Our  Friends  in  Fur  and  Feathers, 
Wild  Life  Near  Home, 

Wild  Animals  Around  the  North 
Pole, 

Forest  Life, 

The  Winter  Life  of  Animals, 

How  Wood  Creatures  Solve  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Cold  and  Snow, 

Wild  Animals  and  Their  Relation 
to  Mankind, 

Wild  Animals  in  Captivity, 

The  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
The  Story  of  the  Silkworm, 

Nature  Through  the  Microscope, 
Our  Native  Birds, 

Our  Wild  Song  Birds, 

Knowing  Our  Wild  Birds, 

How  to  Know  Our  Song  Birds, 
Methods  of  Attracting  Birds, 

Wild  Bird  Photography  as  a 
Recreation, 


Mrs.  Mary  Searl  Sage 
Prof.  Silas  A.  Lottridge 
Prof.  Silas  A.  Lottridge 

Miss  Ellen  Velvin,  F.R.Z.S. 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Follett 
Miss  Mary  C.  Dickerson 

Miss  Mary  C.  Dickerson 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Miner 
Miss  Ellen  Velvin,  F.R.Z.S. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Worstell 
Mrs.  Florence  Peltier  Pope 
D.  Everett  Lyon,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Clinton  G.  Abbott 
Mr.  Edward  Avis 
Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job 
Mr.  Theodore  Hoffman 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Trafton 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Cleaves 
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Snakes, 

The  Depths  of  the  Sea, 

Fishes:  Their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Homes, 

Sea  Creatures  of  Our  Shores, 

The  Sea  Beach  at  Low  Tide, 
Whale  Hunting  with  a  Camera, 
The  Life  Story  of  the  Honey  Bee, 
Insect  Life, 


Mr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars 
Prof.  Charles  Lincoln 
Edwards 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Roy  Waldo  Miner 
Mr.  John  J.  Schoonhoven 
Mr.  Roy  C.  Andrews 
D.  Everett  Lyon,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Ardell 


VI.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

A.  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  by  John  N.  Bassin,  M.D.;  Inslee 

H.  Berry,  M.D.;  William  H.  Happe,  M.D.;  Theron  W.  Kilmer, 
M.D.;  Frederick  Knowles,  M.D.;  G.  Alfred  Lawrence,  M.D.; 
Daniel  R.  Lucas,  M.D.;  William  A.  Rodgers,  M.D.;  Henry 
B.  Savage,  M.D.;  Francis  A.  Scratchley,  M.D.;  Bryan  D. 
Sheedy,  M.D.;  Charles  E.  S.  Webster,  M.D. 

Five  Lectures:  1.  The  Healthy  Human  Body.  2.  Shock, 
Wounds,  Bleeding,  Bums  and  Exposure.  3.  Fractures,  Dis¬ 
locations,  Sprains  and  Suffocation.  4.  Unconsciousness.  5. 
Transportation  of  the  Injured;  Care  of  the  Sick. 

B.  Health  Topics 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Public  Health  Protection,  by  sanitary  experts  of 
New  York  City. 

Eight  Lectures 

I.  The  Health  of  New  York,  Herman  M.  Biggs,  M.D., 

General  Medical  Officer, 
Health  Department, 
and  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  New 
York  University 
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2.  Communicable  Diseases — Their 
Prevention, 


3.  The  Relation  of  Flies  to  the 

Transmission  of  Diseases, 

4.  The  City  Milk  Supply  and  Its 

Control, 

5.  Tuberculosis  —  The  General 

Problem ;  the  Organized 
Campaign  against  the 
Disease, 

6.  Tuberculosis  as  a  Social  Prob¬ 

lem;  Methods  of  Treat¬ 
ment, 


William  Hallock  Park,  M.D., 
Director,  Research  La¬ 
boratories,  Health 
Department,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Hygiene  in  the 
Medical  Division  of 
New  York  University 

H.  D.  Pease,  M.D.,  Sanitary 
Expert,  Board  of  Water 
Supply 

Ernst  J.  Lederle,  M.D., 
Commissioner,  Health 
Department 

Livingston  Farrand ,  M .  D . , 
Executive  Secretary, 
National  Association 
for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis 

James  Alexander  Miller, 
M.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Columbia  University 


7.  Water  Pollution  and  Water  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  M.D., 

Purification,  Associate  Professor  of 

Biology,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York; 
Curator  of  Public 
Health,  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory 

8.  Housing  and  Health,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  Sec¬ 

retary,  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Association 

II. — Public  Health  Protection,  by  sanitary  experts  of 
New  York  City. 
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Eight  Lectures 


1 .  The  Health  of  New  York, 

Present  and  Future, 

2.  Communicable  Diseases — Their 

Prevention, 


3.  The  Relation  of  Flies  to  the 

Transmission  of  Disease, 

4.  The  City  Milk  Supply  and  Its 

Control, 

5.  Tuberculosis:  The  G  e  n  e  r  a  1 

Problem;  the  Organized 
Campaign  against  the 
Disease, 

6.  Tuberculosis  as  a  Social  Prob¬ 

lem.  Method  of  Treatment, 

7.  The  Health  of  the  Child, 


C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D., 
Director  of  Physical 
Training,  Board  of 
Education 

William  Hallock  Park,  M.D., 
Director,  Research 
Laboratories,  Health 
Department,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  New  York 
University 

H.  D.  Pease,  M.D.,  Sanitary 
Expert,  Board  of  Water 
Supply 

Ernst  J.  Lederle,  M.D., 
Commissioner,  Health 
Department 

Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Executive  Secretary, 
National  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Tuberculosis 

James  Alexander  Miller, 
M.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Columbia  University 

S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.D., 
Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Health 
Department 

Charles  McDowell,  M.D. 


8.  What  Vaccination  Has  Accom¬ 
plished, 

Twenty-nine  Lectures 


The  Importance  of  a  Fresh  and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of 
Clean  Food  Supply  in  Cities,  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 


Demonstration  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
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Foods, 

The  Story  of  Our  Milk  Supply, 
Some  Common  Foods  and  How  to 
Prepare  Them — Milk, 

Some  Common  Foods  and  How  to 
Prepare  Them — Eggs, 

Tests  for  Adulterations  in  Foods, 
The  Health  of  the  Child, 

The  Health  of  School  Children, 
Personal  Hygiene  and  Practical 
Disinfection, 

Ventilation  of  the  Home, 

Care  of  the  Skin,  Bathing  and 
Clothing, 

Muscular  Exercise:  Its  Relation  to 
Health, 

How  to  Keep  Well, 

Vaccination, 

What  Vaccination  Has  Accom¬ 
plished, 

Certain  Infectious  Diseases, 
Mosquitos  and  Their  Relation  to 
Public  Health, 

The  War  Against  Microbes, 

Our  Teeth, 

The  Teeth:  Their  Uses  and  Abuses, 
The  Care  of  the  Teeth, 

Ancient  and  Modem  Dentistry, 
The  Care  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth, 

Care  of  the  Nose  and  Throat, 

Care  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat, 
Care  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat, 

Eyes,  Ears  and  School  Work, 

The  Care  of  the  Eyes, 

Why  We  Wear  Glasses, 


Jerome  Walker,  M.D. 
Thomas  Darlington,  M.D. 

Miss  Anna  Barrows 

Miss  Anna  Barrows 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Beers 
S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.D. 
John  J.  Cronin,  M.D. 

Edward  C.  Podvin,  M.D. 
Andrew  L.  Barrett,  M.D. 

Jerome  Walker,  M.D. 

Jerome  Walker,  M.D. 
Charles  G.  Purdy,  M.D. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 

Charles  McDowell,  M.D. 
Kenneth  F.  Junor,  M.D. 

James  E.  Peabody,  M.D. 
Charles  McDowell,  M.D. 
Albert  H.  Stevenson,  D.D.S. 
Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  D.D.S. 
Victor  C.  Bell,  D.D.S. 
Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt,  D.D.S. 

David  B.  Freundlich,  D.D.S. 
George  W.  Vandegrift,  M.D. 
Edward  B.  Cobum,  M.D. 

Charles  Graef,  M.D. 

George  W.  Vandegrift,  M.D. 
Edward  B.  Cobum,  M.D. 
David  T.  Marshall,  M.D. 
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C.  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  by  R.  E.  Coughlin, 
M.D.;  Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.;  John  B.  Huber,  M.D.;  John 
H.  Huddleston,  M.D.;  James  Jenkins,  Jr.;  Louis  Klein,  M.D.; 
S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D.;  Herman  Lorber,  M.D.;  James  Alex¬ 
ander  Miller,  M.D.;  Bertram  H.  Waters,  M.D.;  Hugh  E. 
Rogers,  M.D. 

VII.  INDUSTRIES 

A.  Commerce  and  Industry 
One  Course  of  Lectures 

I. — Wood  and  Its  Uses,  by  Mr.  William  No}^es,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  The  Forest  and  Its  Enemies.  2.  The 
Care  and  Uses  of  the  Forest.  3.  Lumbering.  4.  SawmilHng. 


Twelve  Lectures 


The  Beginnings  of  Industries, 
Evolution  of  Industry, 

American  Woods  and  the  Lumber 
Industry, 

The  Potter  and  His  Art, 

Silk, 

The  Silk  Worm, 

Clothing, 

Back  to  the  Farm:  How  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  Are  Teaching 
Scientific  Agriculture, 

The  Live-Stock  Industry  in  the 
United  States:  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine, 

The  Use  of  Machinery  in  Agri¬ 
culture, 

The  Manufacture  of  Flour, 

Oysters:  Planting,  Cultivation  and 
Gathering, 


Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith 
Mr.  Louis  W.  Rapeer 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Foster 
Mr.  William  P.  Jervis 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Mayer 
Mrs.  Florence  Peltier  Pope 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Mayer 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Thompson 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Thompson 

Mr.  William  Noyes 
Mr.  William  Noyes 

Mr.  George  W.  Hallock 
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B.  Mining  and  Metallurgy 


Seven  Lectures 


From  Mine  to  Mint, 

Anthracite  Coal, 

A  Lump  of  Coal  and  Its  History, 
The  Petroleum  Industry, 

The  Production  of  Steel, 

The  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement, 


Mr.  Magnus  C.  Ihlseng 
Mr.  Ben  M.  Jaquish 
Mr.  Magnus  C.  Ihlseng 
Mr.  Emberson  E.  Proper 
Byron  C.  Mathews,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  William  Rennie 
Mr.  Ben  M.  Jaquish 


C.  Engineering 


One  Course  of  Lectures 

I. — The  Evolution  of  Travel  and  Transportation,  by 
Mr.  Emberson  E.  Proper. 

Three  Lectures:  1.  Travel  and  Transportation  on  Land. 
2.  Travel  and  Transportation  on  Water.  3.  Travel  in  the  Air. 

Seven  Lectures 


Travel  and  Transportation, 
Transportation  in  New  York, 

The  Progress  of  Transportation  in 
New  York, 

The  Evolution  of  the  Locomotive, 
Steam  as  a  Motive  Power, 

The  Invention  of  the  Steamboat, 
The  Automobile, 


Mr.  Emberson  E.  Proper 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 

Mr.  J.  William  Rutherford 
Mr.  George  L.  Fowler 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Arnold 
Mr.  William  Fox 
Mr.  Orrel  A.  Parker 


D.  Books,  Newspapers,  Etc. 

Six  Lectures 

The  History  of  Printing,  Mr.  John  C.  Oswald 

The  Making  of  a  Newspaper,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 

American  Illustrators  and  Their 
Work, 


Mr.  James  B.  Carrington 
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How  Books  and  Magazines  are 

Illustrated,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chadwick 

Photography,  Mr.  William  I.  Scandlin 

Maps  and  Map-Making,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Moore 


THIRD  GROUP— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

I. — North  America.  II. — United  States. 

III. — British  North  America.  IV. — Central  America  and 

the  West  Indies.  V. — South  America. 

VI. — Europe.  VII. — Asia.  VIII. — Africa. 

IX. — Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

X. — Miscellaneous. 

I.  NORTH  AMERICA 

Six  Lectures 


Discovery  of  the  North  Pole, 
Greenland  and  the  Esquimaux, 

The  Unique  United  States, 

Uncle  Sam’s  Farm, 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Thousand 
Islands, 

American  Beauty  Spots, 


Mr.  M.  A.  Henson 
Miss  Gerda  Sebbelov 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Tator 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Bullock 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  LL.D. 
Mr.  L.  Nathaniel  D.  Wells 


33.  UNITED  STATES 

A.  United  States — East 
Forty-one  Lectures 

The  Maine  Coast,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Lewis 

Life  in  the  Maine  Woods,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Vincent 

Picturesque  and  Historic  New  Eng¬ 
land, 

Across  the  New  England  States, 


Herbert  S.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Edward  P.  Crowell,  M.D. 
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Literary  and  Historic  Shrines  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity, 

Our  New  England  Alps, 

Historic  Lake  Champlain, 

The  Historic  Hudson, 

Story  of  the  Hudson, 

The  Picturesque  Hudson, 

New  York  Harbor, 

Our  City:  Past,  Passing  and  Pre¬ 
sent, 

The  Wonders  of  New  York, 
Underground  New  York, 

Broadway,  Old  and  New, 

Historic  Manhattan, 

Northern  Manhattan  and  Western 
Bronx, 

Historic  Queens, 

Staten  Island, 

Beauties  of  Staten  Island, 

New  York  of  To-morrow, 

New  York  State, 

The  Lakes  of  Central  New  York 
and  the  Erie  Canal, 

Old  Waterways, 

Waterways  of  Empire, 

The  Adirondacks, 

Camping  and  Canoeing  in  the 
Adirondacks, 

With  Paddle  and  Pack, 

Niagara  and  Nearby, 

City  of  Washington, 

The  City  of  Washington, 

The  City  of  Washington, 

The  City  of  Washington, 

Our  Nation’s  Capital, 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 


Mr.  Isaac  F.  Smith 
Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck 
Miss  Jennie  Melvene  Davis 
Frank  J.  Belcher,  D.D. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Bullock 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Reed 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Sherwood 

Mr.  J.  William  Rutherford 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 
Mr.  Stephen  Jenkins 
Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  Ph.D. 
Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  John  J.  O’Doran 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Pratt 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Shattuck 

S.  T.  Willis,  LL.D. 

Mr.  William  R.  Lasher 
Mr.  Willis  Fletcher  John¬ 
son 

Mr.  George  W.  Hunter 

Mr.  John  W.  Wiseman 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Mead 
Mr.  Edward  Justus  Parker 
Mr.  George  Newton  Cross 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden 
Mr.  Edward  Justus  Parker 
Mr.  Timothy  H.  Roberts 
Mr.  A.  Macdonald  Reoch 
R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Ph.D. 
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Life  and  Opportunities  in  the  Sou¬ 
thern  States, 

Life  in  the  Southern  States, 

New  Orleans, 

New  Orleans, 

Florida, 

The  Keys  of  Florida, 


Mr.  Richard  F.  Loos 
Mr.  William  H.  Stubblebine 
Mr.  Flavius  Brobst 
Mr.  R.  Cornelius  Raby 
Mr.  P.  Sereno  Curtiss 
Mr.  Harry  Ehrenberg 


B.  United  States — West 


One  Course  of  Lectures 


I. — The  Pacific  States,  by  Mr.  Azel  Hull  Fish. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  California:  The  Making  of  a  State. 
2.  History’s  Beginnings  on  the  Pacific.  3.  The  Conquest  of  the 
“Oregon  Country.”  4.  The  Making  of  Three  Commonwealths. 


Forty-nine  Lectures 


Western  America  with  Real  Color 
Photography, 

Alaska, 

Alaska, 

Alaska  the  Beautiful, 

Alaska — Seward’s  Folly, 

The  Real  Alaska, 

Summer  in  Northwestern  Alaska, 
Alaska  and  Her  Wonderful  Re¬ 
sources, 

A  Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 

The  Pacific  Northwest, 

The  Pacific  Northwest, 

Our  Great  Northwest  Empire, 

The  Oregon  Country, 

The  Golden  Gate  Country, 

Oregon,  The  Land  of  the  Big  Red 
Apple, 


Mr.  Stanley  McGinnis 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Bent 
Hon.  John  G.  Brady,  Ex- 
Gov.  of  Alaska 

i 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Davis 
Mr.  John  W.  Fairbank 
Mr.  Arnold  F.  George 
Miss  Lida  Rose  McCabe 

Miss  Emma  R.  Steiner 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Weyh,  Jr. 
Mr.  Edward  Russell  Perry 
Thomas  E.  Potterton,  D.D. 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs.  Winnifred  H.  Cooley 
Mrs.  Winnifred  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  James  R.  Lynch 
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California, 

Northern  California, 

Southern  California, 

From  New  York  to  Northern 
California, 

From  New  York  to  Southern 
California, 

Cities  of  Southern  California, 
Ramona — Land  of  Sunshine, 
Yosemite  Valley, 

Arizona:  The  Cradle  and  the 
Wonderland  of  the  New 
World, 

Arizona:  The  Southwest  Wonder¬ 
land, 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona, 
From  Coronado  to  Kit  Carson, 

Cliff  Dwellings  and  Pueblos, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
The  Southern  Sierra  of  Nevada, 
Life  on  a  Wyoming  Ranch, 

Myth  and  Story  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians, 

A  Week  in  an  Indian  Camp, 

Life  of  the  Indian  and  Cowboy, 
Real  Cowboy  Life  in  the  Far  West, 
Cowboy  Life  on  the  Plains, 

Cowboy  and  Engineer  in  Colorado, 
Panoramic  Colorado, 

Our  Arid  West, 

Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mormons, 
Winning  the  West, 

Irrigation, 

Oklahoma,  the  Land  of  Now, 


Mr.  Robert  G.  Weyh,  Jr. 
Mr.  Homer  C.  Bristol 
Mr.  Homer  C.  Bristol 

Mr.  I.  Rogers  Mount 

Mr.  I.  Rogers  Mount 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Benshimol 
Mr.  John  W.  Fairbank 
Miss  Mary  V.  Worstell 


Mrs.  Emma  P.  Telford 

Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck 
Mr.  Nat.  M.  Brigham 
Mr.  Nat.  M.  Brigham 
Mrs.  Virginia  McClurg 
Mr.  P.  Sereno  Curtiss 
Mr.  Edward  Russell  Perry 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Weyh,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Worstell 
Mr.  Holmes  Beckwith 
Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith 

Mrs.  Octavia  Z.  Bond 
Mr.  Elias  W.  Thompson 
Col.  Edwin  A.  Havers 
Mr.  G.  Griffith  Clapham 
Mr.  W.  Wellington  Massee 
Mr.  Graham  C.  Hunter 
Mrs.  Virginia  McClurg 
Mr.  George  A.  Brown 
Mr.  Rudy  S.  Uzzell 
Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith 
Mr.  Elias  W.  Thompson 
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The  Texan  and  His  State, 
The  Historic  Alamo  City, 
Life  on  the  Mississippi, 


Mr.  R.  Cornelius  Raby 
Mr.  R.  Cornelius  Raby 
Mr.  W.  Bob  Holland 


ffl.  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 


Eighteen  Lectures 


The  Fishing  Fleets  of  the  Grand 
Banks, 

By  Canoe  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
Labrador  and  Its  People, 

Crossing  Bleak  Labrador, 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  the 
Far  North, 

Evangeline :  The  Land  and  the 
Story, 

The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Saguenay, 
and  the  Ottawa  Rivers, 
Canada, 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Across  the  Dominion  of 
Canada, 

The  Canada  of  To-day  from  Ocean 
to  Ocean, 

The  Lumber  Camps  of  Northern 
Canada, 

Historic  Quebec, 

The  Canadian  Rockies, 

The  Canadian  Rockies  and  Sel¬ 
kirks, 

Into  the  British  Columbian  Wilder¬ 
ness, 

Lake  Temagami,  the  Beautiful, 
Hunting  Wolves  on  Snow  Shoes, 


Mr.  Gardner  Richardson 
Mr.  Alanson  B.  Skinner 
Mr.  Douglass  Palmer 
Mr.  Dillon  Wallace 
Mr.  Simeon  B.  Dunn 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 

John  B.  Devins,  D.D. 

Mr.  Homer  C.  Bristol 
Mr.  William  T.  Smith 

Thomas  Edward  Potterton, 
D.D. 

Mr.  Frank  Yeigh 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Underhill 
Mr.  Ure  G.  Mitchell 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Comstock 

Mr.  Holmes  Beckwith 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe 
Mr.  Andrew  F.  Underhill 
Mr.  James  A.  Cruikshamk 
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IV.  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

A.  Central  America 
Eleven  Lectures 


A  Trip  to  Mexico, 

Mexico, 

The  City  of  Mexico, 

Life  in  Mexico, 

Off  the  Beaten  Path  in  Mexico, 
Seven  Years  Amongst  the  Indians 
of  Honduras  and  Central 
America, 

Panama  and  the  Canal, 

The  Panama  Canal, 

The  Panama  Canal, 

Panama  Canal,  Past  and  Present, 
What  I  Saw  in  Panama, 


Mr.  Norman  P.  Hefffey 
Miss  Mary  Connery 
Mr.  Isaac  F.  Smith 
Mrs.  M.  Newington  Good 
win 

Mrs.  Flora  K.  Edmond 


Mr.  John  H.  Geare 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Toothaker 
Edwin  E.  Slossom,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wyndham 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Culgin 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewis 


B.  The  West  Indies 
Fourteen  Lectures 


The  West  Indies, 

Cuba, 

Cuba  To-day, 

Under  the  Cuban  Star, 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 

A  Summer  in  Jamaica, 

Jamaica,  the  Gem  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea, 

Jamaica, 

Porto  Rico  and  Its  People, 
Martinique  and  the  Mt.  Pelee 
Tragedy, 

The  Island  of  Barbados, 


George  Donaldson,  Ph.D. 
William  A.  Murrill,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  George  H.  Seward 
Col.  Edwin  A.  Havers 
Mr.  Norman  Taylor 
Miss  Mary  M.  Brackett 

Mr.  George  A.  House 
Mr.  Morris  A.  Lunn 
Mr.  Orrel  A.  Parker 

Mr.  Roland  S.  Dawson 
Mr.  Percy  G.  B.  Gilkes 
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Barbados,  or  the  Land  of  the  Flying 


Fish, 

Bermuda, 

Bermuda  and  Its  Sea  Gardens 


Mr.  Julian  Lyder 
Mr.  Morris  A.  Lunn 
Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Tower 


¥.  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 


I.  — Latin  America,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  by  Mr.  Albert  Hale,  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  South  American  Republics. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  The  East  Coast  of  South  America:  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  2.  The  West  Coast  of 
South  America:  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador.  3.  The 
Carribbean  Sea:  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Panama.  4.  The 
Island  Republics  of  the  Gulf:  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santa  Domingo. 

5.  Central  America:  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  6.  Mexico:  Our  Nearest  Neighbor. 

II.  — Our  South  American  Neighbors,  by  William  R. 
Shepherd,  Ph.D.,  of  Columbia  University. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  Our  South  American  Neighbors:  Their 
Country  and  Its  Resources.  2.  Our  South  American  Neighbors: 
Their  Classes  of  People  and  Their  Social  Customs.  3.  Our  South 
American  Neighbors:  Their  Political  Situation.  4.  Our  South 
American  Neighbors:  Their  Business  Activities.  5.  Our  South 
American  Neighbors:  Their  Schools  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

6.  Our  South  American  Neighbors:  Their  Progress  in  Science. 

7.  Our  South  American  Neighbors:  Their  Literary  Interests 
and  Their  Newspapers.  8.  Our  South  American  Neighbors: 
Their  Artistic  Achievements. 


Ten  Lectures 


Guatemala, 

Brazil,  the  Land  of  Dom  Pedro, 


Thomas  E.  Potterton,  D.D. 
Mr.  William  Hopkins  Spen¬ 


cer 


The  Land  of  Pizarro, 


Mr.  William  Hopkins  Spen¬ 


cer 
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The  Land  of  the  Incas, 

Peru  and  Mt.  Huascaran, 

Bolivia  and  Mt.  Sorata, 

Argentina,  Our  Sister  Republic  of 
the  South, 

Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Travels  in  Patagonia, 

An  Andean  Tour  Through  Three 
Zones  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Cape, 


Mrs.  M.  Claire  Finney 
Miss  Annie  S.  Peck 
Miss  Annie  S.  Peck 

Mr.  C.  Loring  Jordan 
Miss  Rachel  King 
Mr.  Barnum  Brown 


Mrs.  M.  Claire  Finney 


VI.  EUROPE 

A.  General  Subjects 
Two  Lectures 

Afoot  Through  Europe,  Mr.  Harry  Steele  Morrison 

How  I  Saw  Europe,  and  Flow  You 

Can,  Mr.  Wayland  Spaulding 


B.  United  Kingdom 


Twenty-four 

The  British  Isles, 

A  Hundred  Dollar  Trip  Through 
the  British  Isles, 

Old  England, 

Historic  Castles  of  England, 
English  Cathedrals, 

English  Schools, 

English  Schools, 

Saunterings  in  Merrie  England, 
Through  England  and  Wales, 
England,  Liverpool  to  London, 
London,  Old  and  New, 

London  of  To-dav, 


Lectures 

Mr.  Peter  MacQueen 

Mr.  Reuben  L.  Breed 
Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck 
Mr.  George  Newton  Cross 
Mr.  G.  Monroe  Royce 
J.  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Miss  Anna  T.  Lee  O’Neill 
Thomas  E.  Potterton,  D.D. 
Mr.  William  Ackroyd 
Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 
Mr.  William  Ackroyd 
Mr.  Louis  Leakey 
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London:  Its  Landmarks  and  Life, 
Scotland, 

Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
Burns  and  Scotland, 

Edinburgh, 

A  Trip  to  Ireland, 

Ireland,  Past  and  Present, 

A  Tour  Through  Ireland, 

Ireland  and  the  Irish, 

How  Ireland  is  Governed, 

Folk  Tales  of  Ireland, 

Wales  and  Her  People, 


Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Robjent 
Mr.  Clinton  G.  Abbott 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Govan 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Scholey 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Neill 
Mr.  Michael  Conway 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Thynne 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Longeran 
Mr.  Michael  Conway 
Miss  Ruth  Sawyer 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Parry 


C .  Europe — N  orth 


One  Course  of  Lectures 

I. — France,  by  Prof.  Louis  A.  Loiseaux,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  France  During  the  Age  of  Chivalry. 
2.  France:  From  Paris  to  the  Pyrenees.  3.  France:  From 
Paris  to  Nice.  4.  French  Home  Life  in  City  and  Country. 


Fifty-one  Lectures 


France, 

La  Belle  France, 

Homes,  Habits  and  History  of  the 
French  People, 

Historic  Chateaux  of  France, 

Paris, 

Paris,  the  Magnificent, 

Phases  of  Parisian  Life, 

Street  Life  in  Paris, 

The  Streets  of  Paris, 


Mr.  Louis  F.  Berry 
Mr.  Roland  S.  Dawson 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kelsey  Gro- 
ben 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 
Mr.  Roland  S.  Dawson 
Miss  Catherine  D.  Groth 
Justin  H.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  d’E.  Fon¬ 
taine 

Justin  H.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Suburbs  and  Environs  of  Paris, 
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Brittany, 

Quaint  Brittany, 

Engagement  and  Marriage  Customs 
Among  the  Bretons, 

Brittany,  Normandy  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands, 

Belgium — Modem  and  Mediaeval, 
Bmges,  Brussels  and  the  Field  of 
Waterloo, 

The  Netherlands, 

Holland, 

Holland:  The  Land  That  Man 
Made, 

Holland — Quaint  and  Curious, 

A  Trip  Through  Holland, 

Holland  and  the  Hollander, 
Holland’s  War  With  the  Sea, 
Glimpses  of  Germany, 

Some  Comparisons  Between  the 
United  States  and  Germany, 
German  University  Towns, 

Berlin, 

Imperial  Berlin, 

Imperial  Berlin  and  Royal  Pots¬ 
dam, 

Berlin  and  Military  Life  in  Ger¬ 
many, 

The  Advantage  of  a  Sojourn  in 
Berlin, 

Weimar,  the  Athens  of  Germany, 
Weimar, 

The  Passion  Play, 

The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau, 

Munich  and  The  Passion  Play  of 
Ober  ammergau , 

Bavaria  and  Bayreuth, 


Kenneth  S.  Guthrie  Ph.D. 
Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Hervey 

Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Hervey 

Mrs.  Alice  A.  Chesley 
Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 

Miss  A.  Helene  H.  Magrath 
Hon.  George  J.  Corey 
Frank  B.  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  William  Reese  Hart 
Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 
Mr.  Allen  B.  Doggett 
Mr.  Sanford  Culver  Hearn 
James  H.  Gore,  LL.D. 

Mr.  George  M.  Gillespie 

J.  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
Mr.  Robert  Webber  Moore 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Florence  Peltier  Pope 
Mr.  Robert  Webber  Moore 
Dr.  Perry  Worden 
John  C.  Bowker,  M.D. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Scholey 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Northrop 
Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Eggleston 
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Eight  Years  in  a  Castle  in  Bavaria, 
Nuremberg  and  the  Art  of  Al¬ 
brecht  Durer, 

The  Picturesque  Rhine, 

The  Rhine  in  History  and  in 
Legend, 

The  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest, 
The  Rhine  and  Heidelberg, 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country, 
Modern  Denmark, 

Picturesque  Denmark, 

Historic  Scandinavia, 

A  Cruise  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Spitzbergen, 

Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun, 
Norway,  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun, 

Russia  and  the  Russians, 


Mr.  G.  Munroe  Royce 

Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  Ph.D. 
Francis  L.  Strickland,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Georg  S.  Strandvold 
Mr.  William  F.  Collins 
Mr.  Magnus  C.  Ihlseng 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Hanson 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Brockway 

Mr.  William  J.  Taylor 
George  Donaldson,  Ph.D. 


D.  Europe — South 
Two  Courses  of  Lectures 

I. — Spain:  From  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  by  Prof. 
Charles  U.  Clark,  of  Yale  University. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  2.  Old  Castile  and 
Leon.  3.  Castles  in  Castile.  4.  Madrid.  5.  Cordova  and 
Grenada.  6.  With  Roman  and  Moor  in  Andalusia. 

II.  — Historic  Italy  from  Sea  to  Sea,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanley  Riggs. 

Seven  Lectures:  1.  Down  the  Riviera:  The  French  and 
Italian  Shores  of  the  North.  2.  Florence:  The  City  of  Art 
Transcendent.  3.  Pisa — Genoa — Venice:  They  Who  Go  Down 
to  the  Sea  in  Ships.  4.  Rome:  The  Quick  and  the  Dead.  A 
New  View.  5.  Naples:  Its  Environs  and  Vesuvius.  6.  South¬ 
eastern  Italy:  The  Sorrentine  Peninsula  and  Its  Place  in  History. 
7.  Twentieth  Century  Sicily:  The  Modem  Garden  of  Europe. 
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Forty-nine  Lectures 


Portugal, 

Spain, 

Spain  of  the  Moors  and  of  To-day, 
Northern  Spain, 

Southern  Spain, 

Southern  Spain, 

Switzerland, 

Switzerland, 

Switzerland, 

Switzerland, 

Switzerland, 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss, 
Switzerland  and  the  Alps, 

The  Post-Roads  of  the  High  Alps, 
The  Austrian  Tyrol, 

The  Mighty  Danube, 

Cities  by  the  Blue  Danube, 

Italy,  the  Garden  of  Europe, 

A  Trip  Through  Italy, 

Italy  and  the  Italians, 

The  Cities  and  Lakes  of  Northern 
Italy,  • 

Venice  the  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic, 
Florence, 

Rome, 

Rome, 

Rome, 

Rome,  Old  and  New, 

Rome — A  New  View, 

The  Historic  Naples  Region, 

The  Island  of  Capri, 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 

Pompeii  and  the  Life  of  the 
Romans, 

Sicily, 

Sicily, 


Mr.  William  C.  Davis 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Berry 
Mr.  Aldice  G.  Warren 
Prof.  Louis  A.  Loiseaux 
Prof.  Louis  A.  Loiseaux 
Mr.  William  C.  Davis 
Mr.  E.  Clowes  Chorley 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Comstock 
Mr.  George  W.  Him  ter 
Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Skinner 
Mr.  W.  Torrence  Stuchell 
Mr.  Sanford  C.  Hearn 
Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Hill 
William  A.  Murrill,  Ph.D. 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  Ph.D. 
John  B.  Devins,  D.D. 

Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 
Miss  Hannah  H.  Hefter 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  E.  Clowes  Chorley 
Mr.  Glen  Arnold  Grove 
Mr.  George  Newton  Cross 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Brockway 
Frank  Crane,  D.D. 

Mr.  William  J.  Taylor 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Gallup 
Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs 
Mrs.  George  S.  Kellogg 
Miss  Kathleen  D.  Shippen 
Hugh  S.  Lowther,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg 
Mr.  William  C.  Davis 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Gallup 
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Among  the  People  of  the  Balkans, 
Old  and  New  Turkey, 

Turkey:  Its  Government,  Manners 
and  Customs, 

The  New  Turkey  and  Her  New 
Problems, 

Constantinople , 

Constantinople , 

Constantinople  and  the  Turks, 
Greece, 

Greece, 

Greece  as  It  Is  To-day, 

Greece  of  To-day, 

A  Tour  Through  Greece, 

Sicily  and  Greece, 

The  Historic  Mediterranean, 

The  Mediterranean, 


Mrs.  Emma  P.  Telford 
Mr.  Mihran  T.  Kalaidjian 

Miss  Carrie  C.  Knapp 

Isya  Joseph,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Theodore  Chopourian 
Mr.  R.  Constantian 
Edgar  J.  Banks,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Jackson 
Frank  B.  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Gallup 
Mr.  Gardner  Richardson 
Mr.  William  E.  Freeman 
Hugh  S.  Lowther,  Ph.D. 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  Ph.D. 
Col.  Edwin  A.  Havers 


VII.  ASIA 

Four  Courses  of  Lectures 

I.  — New  Movements  in  Old  Asia,  by  Arthur  Judson 
Brown,  D.D. 

Eight  Lectures:  1.  New  World  Conditions  in  the  Far  East. 
2.  Imperial  Japan.  3.  Independent  Korea.  4.  The  Struggle 
Between  Russia  and  Japan.  5.  Dependent  Korea.  6.  Changing 
China.  7.  America  in  the  Philippines.  8.  Siam. 

II.  — China,  Japan,  Korea  and  the  East,  by  William  E. 
Griffis,  L.H.D. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  China.  2.  Great  Men  and  Women  of 
China.  3.  Korea.  4.  The  Japanese.  5.  Dai  Nippon.  6.  The 
Future  of  the  Nations  of  the  East. 

III.  — Oriental  Capitals:  Their  Social  and  Political 
Significance,  by  Toyokichi  Iyenaga,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Six  Lectures:  1.  Tokyo:  Exponent  of  Western  Liberalism. 
2.  Seoul.  3.  Mukden:  Manchuria  and  the  West.  4.  Peking: 
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Battlefield  Between  Old  and  New.  5.  Hankow:  Centre  of  New 
China.  6.  Teheran:  The  Koran  and  the  Constitution. 

IV—  Life  in  the  Far  East,  by  Rev.  Sydney  N.  Ussher . 
Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Making  of  New  China.  2.  The 
Everyday  Chinaman.  3.  The  Boxer  War.  4.  The  Awakening 
and  Transformation  of  China.  5.  The  Yellow  Peril.  6.  China’s 
Foreign  Concessions  and  Lost  Possessions. 

T hirty-five  Lectures 


Through  the  Heart  of  Asia, 

Asiatic  Manners  and  Customs, 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism, 
Life  in  Japan, 

Japanese  Life  and  Customs, 

Life  and  Industries  of  the  Japanese, 
The  Japanese  in  War  and  Peace, 
Wonders  of  New  Japan, 

The  Swords  of  the  Samurai, 

The  Real  Tokyo, 

Korea  and  Manchuria, 

China, 

China, 

China — Yes  ter  day ,  To-day  and  To¬ 
morrow, 

China,  the  Middle  Kingdom, 

Chinese  Manners  and  Customs, 
American  Influence  in  China, 
Everyday  Life  in  Burma, 

Siam, 

Land  of  the  Panung  and  the  Yellow 
Robe, 

India, 

Great  Cities  of  India, 

Life  in  India, 

Industrial  Life  in  India. 


Mr.  Don  C.  Sowers 
George  Donaldson,  Ph.D. 
Isya  Joseph,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Neff 
Mr.  Masujiro  Honda 
Mr.  James  W.  Doughty 
Charles  McDowTeU,  M.D. 
Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Pedersen 
Mr.  Merton  C.  Leonard 
John  B.  Devins,  D.D. 
Kenneth  F.  Junor,  M.D. 

Mr.  Guy  Maine 

Mr.  Frank  Mottley 
Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton, 
M.D. 

Mr.  Griffith  D.  Bertholf 
Mr.  Gilbert  Reid 
Levi  J.  Denchfield,  M.D. 
Mr.  V.  E.  Kragh  Hansen 

Charles  S.  Braddock,  M.D. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  P.  Collen 
Lucia  C.  G.  Grieve,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Davies 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Davies 
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Strange  Sights  in  Ceylon,  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton, 

M.D. 


Life  in  Thibet  and  the  Himalaya 
States, 

Under  the  Roof  of  the  World, 
Persia, 

Phases  of  Life  in  Persia, 

Social  Life  and  Customs  in  Persia, 
The  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 

Life  in  Armenia, 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Palestine, 
Palestine, 

Syria  and  Palestine, 


D.  E.  Grubl,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alden  Perrine 
Col.  Mesrop  Nevton 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Tait 
Mr.  Mirza  Sinore  M.  Raffle 
Edgar  J.  Banks,  Pli.D. 

Mr.  Frederick  D.  Greene 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Brockway 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Herring 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  Ph.D. 


VIII.  AFRICA 

A.  General  Subjects 
Two  Lectures 

Six  Years  on  the  Dark  Continent,  Mr.  Gabriel  Reid  Maguire 
New  Things  We  Have  Learned 

About  Africa,  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams 

B.  North  Africa 


Twenty- one  Lectures 


Development  in  North  Africa  Since 
Exploration, 

T o-morrow  Land ;  or ,  M orocco  Up- 
to-date, 

Morocco  and  Its  People, 

Morocco  and  Its  Fight  Against 
Fate, 

The  Lands  of  the  Moor, 

Algiers  and  Algeria, 

Egypt, 

The  Egypt  of  Antiquity, 


Mr.  Cj'Tus  C.  Adams 

Lawrence  Harris,  F.R.G.S.. 
Mr.  Henry  Collins  Walsh 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Warner 
Mr.  Irwin  Leslie  Gordon 
Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Haney 
Mr.  H.  S.  Potter 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Reed 
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A  Day  in  Egypt, 

Modem  Egypt, 

Egypt  and  the  Nile, 

Egypt  and  Cairo, 

The  Real  Streets  of  Cairo, 

Sahara, 

Life  in  the  Great  Sahara, 

Africa  from  Sea  to  Center, 

A  Trip  to  Central  Africa, 

Central  Africa, 

In  the  African  Jungles, 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Hunting  Ground 
in  East  Africa, 

How  the  People  Live  in  Congo- 
land, 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Callahan 
Air.  E.  A.  H.  Endres 
Air.  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  Ph.D. 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong 
Aliss  Anna  Speed  Brackett 
Air.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
Air.  De  Witt  C.  Snyder 
Air.  Peter  MacOueen 
Aliss  Ida  Vera  Simonton 

Air.  Arthur  G.  P.  Collen 


Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Snyder 


C.  South  Africa 
Five  Lectures 


A  Peep  at  Life  in  Cape  Colon v  and 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
South  Africa  and  the  Boers, 
Development  in  South  Africa  Since 
Exploration, 

Kimberley  and  the  Diamond  Fields 
of  South  Africa, 

The  Gold  and  Diamond  Fields  of 
South  Africa. 


Air.  Charles  Pittman 
Air.  George  W.  B.  Witten 

Air.  Cyrus  C.  Adams 

Air.  Leon  Demachv 

Air.  Julius  S.  Lane 


IX.  AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

A.  Australia 


Six  Lectures 

Australia,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Landau 

Australia,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Oakman 
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Australia,  the  Island  Continent, 
Part  I, 

Australia,  the  Island  Continent, 
Part  II, 

Australia,  the  Land  of  Contra¬ 
dictions, 

Australian  Life  and  Scenery, 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Oakman 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Oakman 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Howard 
Mr.  John  H.  Storr 


B.  Pacific  Islands 
Twenty  Lectures 


New  Zealand, 

New  Zealand:  A  Nation  of  Work¬ 
ingmen, 

Picturesque  New  Zealand, 

Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands, 
Java, 

Samoa, 

Polynesia:  An  Unbeaten  Track, 
Around  Cape  Horn  to  Hawaii, 
Hawaii, 

Hawaii, 

Scenes  in  Hawaii, 

Hawaii :  The  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific, 

Hawaii  for  Tourists, 

Honolulu — The  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific, 

The  Island  of  Guam  and  Its 
People, 

The  Philippines, 

The  Philippines, 

The  Philippine  Islands, 

The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos, 
Philippine  Impressions, 


Charles  N.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Warner 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Oakman 
Henry  E.  Cramp  ton  Ph.D. 
Miss  Mura  Bayly 
Mr.  Clarence  S.  Moore 
Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Edna  M.  Shipman 
Prof.  William  Libbey 
Mr.  William  K.  Makakoa 
Mr.  Loyd  C.  Childs 

Mr.  Jay  O.  Warner 
Mr.  Uldrick  Thompson 

Miss  Marie  F.  Ryerson 

Miss  Emily  Halsey  Suydam 
Major  Frank  Keck 
Miss  Marie  F.  Ryerson 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bridges 
Mr.  James  H.  Tate 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Burks 
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SPECIAL  GROUP— LECTURES  IN  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 


I— Lectures  in  Italian.  II. — Lectures  in  Yiddish. 
III.- — Lectures  in  German. 


I.  LECTURES  IN  ITALIAN 

A.  Literature 
Two  Lectures 

English  Poets, 

American  Poets, 


Mr.  Edoardo  San  Giovanni 
Mr.  Edoardo  San  Giovanni 


B.  History 


Four  Lectures 


Mazzini, 

Important  Explorers  and  Settlers 
of  the  United  States, 

Herioc  Deeds  in  American  His¬ 
tory, 

The  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence, 


Dr.  Luigi  Rover  si 
Mr.  Carmine  De  Rosa 
Mr.  Edoardo  San  Giovanni 
Mr.  A.  Arbib  Costa 


C.  Biography 
Three  Lectures 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Mr.  Alfredo  Bosi 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  Arbib  Costa 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Gaetano  Mantellini 


D.  Government  and  Sociology 

Seventeen  Lectures 

Elementary  Form  of  Government 
in  the  United  States, 


Mr.  Albert  A.  Livingston 
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The  Federal  Government, 

The  Government  of  the  State  of 
New  York, 

Public  Elections  in  the  State  of 
New  York, 

Municipal  Government  of  New 
York  City, 

The  Treasures  of  the  United 
States, 

Savings  Banks  and  Their  History, 
Influence  of  Education  on  Ameri¬ 
can  History, 

Relations  Between  Italians  and 
Americans  in  United  States, 
Immigration  in  the  United  States, 
Italian  Immigration, 

History  and  Hopes  of  the  Italian 
Immigrants  in  New  York, 
Italian  Immigration  —  Where  It 
Goes  and  Where  It  Should  Go, 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Italians  in 
America, 

The  Development  of  Science  and 
Its  Relation  to  Society, 
Possibilities  for  Colonization  by 
Italian  Farmers  in  the  United 
States, 

How  to  Become  an  American 
Citizen, 


Mr.  Roberto  A.  Ferrari 

Mr.  Roberto  A.  Ferrari 

Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 

Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 

Mr.  Francesco  Ettari 
Dr.  Luigi  Roversi 

Prof.  Antonio  Frabasilis 

Mr.  Gaetano  Mantellini 
Mr.  Francesco  Ettari 
Mr.  Alfredo  Bosi 

Mr.  Alberto  Pecorini 

Dr.  Bruno  Roselli 

Dr.  Luigi  Roversi 

Mr.  Giacomo  Dapra 

Mr.  Raimondo  Canudo 
Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 


E.  Art  and  Music 


Seven  Lectures 


Art  of  Rome  and  of  Florence,  Mr.  Alfredo  Bosi 

Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art, 


Dr.  Luigi  Roversi 
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The  Greatest  Violinists  of  the 


World, 

Air.  Giacomo  Quintano 

Paganini, 

Mr.  Giacomo  Quintano 

Verdi  and  His  Opera, 

Air.  Giacomo  Quintano 

Italian  Opera, 

Mr.  Giacomo  Quintano 

Beethoven, 

Air.  Giacomo  Quintano 

F.  Science 

Two  Lectures 

Halle v’s  Comet, 

ml 

Air.  Giovanni  Danieli 

The  Telephone, 

Air.  Michele  Parisi 

G.  Physiology  and  Hygiene 


Eight  Lectures 


First  Aid  to  the  Injured, 

Sanitary  Laws  and  Municipal  Ad¬ 
ministration, 

Hygiene  of  the  Nose  and  Throat, 
The  Lungs  and  Our  Breathing, 
What  We  Eat,  Why  We  Eat,  and 
the  Cost  of  Living, 

Prevention  of  Consumption, 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
Prevention  of  Consumption, 


Ettore  Tresca,  M.D. 

Attilio  Caccini,  M.D. 
Attilio  Caccini,  M.D. 
Attilio  Caccini,  M.D. 

Ettore  Tresca,  M.D. 
Attilio  Caccini,  M.D. 
Mr.  Luigi  Cavallaro 
Antonio  Stella,  M.D. 


H.  Industries 
Four  Lectures 

American  Industries,  Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 

Great  American  Industries,  Mr.  Antonio  Frabasilis 

The  Cotton  Industry,  Mr.  Edoardo  De  Siena 

The  Meat  Industry,  Mr.  Edoardo  De  Siena 
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I.  United  States 
Ten  Lectures 

Mrs.  Lizette  Hammond 

Mrs.  Lizette  Hammond 

Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 
Mrs.  Lizette  Hammond 
Attilio  Caccini,  M.D. 

Mr.  Alfredo  Bosi 
Miss  Dirce  St.  Cyr 

Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa 
Mr.  Edoardo  San  Giovanni 
Miss  Dirce  St.  Cyr 

J.  Central  America 
One  Lecture 

Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Edoardo  De  Siena 


K. 

Europe 

Six 

Lectures 

The  Swiss  and  William  Tell, 

Mr.  Carmine  De  Rosa 

A  Tour  in  Italy, 

Mr.  Carmine  De  Rosa 

Italy  in  Africa, 

Mr.  Carmine  De  Rosa 

The  Cities  of  Italy, 

Mr.  Alberto  Pecorini 

Venice, 

A4iss  Rina  M.  Miozzi 

Messina,  in  History  and  in  Art,  Mr.  Raimondo  Canudo 

L.  Pacific  Islands 

One 

Lecture 

The  Philippine  Islands,  Mrs.  Lizette  Hammond 


America  and  the  Americans, 

A  Trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco, 

The  Territory  of  the  United  States 
and  How  It  Was  Acquired, 
United  States  of  To-day, 

Italian  Children  in  New  York, 
Boston, 

The  City  of  Washington, 

The  South  in  Agriculture  and 
Industry, 

California, 

California  and  Yosemite  Valley, 


Audience,  Hebrew  Educational  Society,  Brooklyn 
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H.  LECTURES  IN  YIDDISH 

A.  Literature 


Five  Lectures 


Educational  Value  of  Literature, 
Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Art, 
Merchant  of  Venice, 

Hamlet, 

Celebrated  American  Writers, 


Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Castleton 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Castleton 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 


B.  History 
One  Course  of  Lectures 

p — History  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Shapiro. 

Four  Lectures:  1.  The  United  States:  Their  People  and 
Laws.  2.  The  Need  of  Learning  English  and  the  Uses  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  3.  Naturalization:  How  to  Become  a  Citizen.  4.  The 
New  Home  Land. 

Four  Lectures 


The  Early  Colonists  of  the  United 
States, 

Russia  vs.  America, 

American  vs.  French  Revolution, 
Judaism:  The  State  of  To-day  and 
the  State  of  Yesterday, 


Mr.  Louis  Lande 
Mme.  Eva  R.  Krantz 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Marcus 

Mr.  Adam  Rosenberg 


C.  Biography 
Three  Lectures 


Benjamin  Franklin, 
George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 


Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 
Mr.  Louis  Lande 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 
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D.  Government 
Six  Lectures 


Peace  and  Arbitration, 

Our  Political  Institutions, 

The  Law  Makers  in  Albany, 
Government  of  New  York  City, 
The  Courts  of  New  York, 

Court  Practice, 


Mr.  Louis  Lande 
Mr.  William  Edlin 
Mr.  Louis  Lande 
Mr.  Alexander  Harkovy 
Mr.  Louis  Lande 
Mr.  Morris  Salem 


E.  Social  Subjects 


Five  Lectures 


Immigration,  Trusts  and  Monopoly, 
The  Duties  of  a  Citizen, 
Self-Education, 

How  to  Study  English, 

How  to  Learn  English, 


Frank  F.  Rosenblatt,  Ph.D. 
Samuel  M.  Marcus,  M.D. 
Mr.  Alexander  Harkovy 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Eron 
Mr.  Alexander  Harkovy 

Music 


F. 

One  Lecture 


Russian  Music, 


Mr.  Platon  Brounoff 


G.  Science 


Nine  Lectures 


The  Heavenlv  Bodies, 

The  Earth:  Its  Form  and  Motions, 
The  Moon  and  Its  Effect  on  Our 
Planet, 

The  New  Theory  of  Matter, 

Force  and  Matter, 

Water  and  Air, 

Aerial  Navigation, 

Wireless  Telegraphy, 

Microscopic  Organisms, 


Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 

Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Moses  Mintz,  M.D. 

Air.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Mr.  Leo  Rosenzweig 
Max  Girsdansky,  M.D. 
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H.  Physiology  and  Hygiene 


Twelve  Lectures 


First  Aid  to  the  Injured, 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
Hygiene  in  the  Home, 

Bodily  Cleanliness,  Bathing  and 
Clothing, 

The  Food  We  Eat, 

Foods  and  Digestion, 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Diseases, 
Skin  Diseases, 

Contagious  Diseases, 

Contagious  Diseases, 

Nervousness, 


Hyman  Climenko,  M.D. 
Joseph  Krimsky,  M.D. 
Herman  Lorber,  M.D. 
Cecilia  Lande,  M.D. 

Maurice  Fishberg,  M.D. 
Reuben  Hochlemer,  M.D. 
Solomon  I.  Essenson,  M.D. 
Hyman  Climenko,  M.D. 
Solomon  I.  Essenson,  M.D. 
Maurice  Fishberg,  M.D. 
Max  Girsdansky,  M.D. 
Alexander  Ro vinskv,  M.D. 


I.  Descriptive  Geography 

, 

Two  Lectures 


A  Journey  Across  New  York  State,  Mr.  Louis  Lande 
City  of  Washington,  Mr.  Louis  Lande 

III.  LECTURES  IN  GERMAN 

,  Eleven  Lectures 


Heine,  the  Greatest  German  Wit, 
Goethe’s  “Faust,’’ 

Frederick  the  Great, 

Life  and  Work  of  Wagner, 

Songs  of  the  German  People, 
Gounod’s  Opera  “Faust,” 

The  Rhine  in  History  and  in  Legend, 
The  Rhine  and  Heidelberg, 

The  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest, 
Munich  as  an  Art  Center,  and 
Munich  Art  Life, 

Numberg, 


Mr.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
Frederick  W.  Grube,  Ph.D. 
Frederick  W.  Grube,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  John  Baumeister 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hirsch 
Mrs.  Franziska  Hopf 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Emil  Herold 
Miss  Rita  Kissin 
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BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

Arranged  According  to  the  Subjects  of  Lectures 
for  the  Year  1910-1911 

FIRST  GROUP— LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  SOCIOLOGY, 

ART 

During  1910-1911  the  books  named  in  the  following  list 
were  recommended  to  persons  attending  lectures;  the  books  were 
obtained  at  the  various  branches  of  the  Public  Libraries. 


LITERATURE 


Brooke, 

Dowden, 

Fleming, 

Home, 


English  Literature 
Primer  of  Shakespere 
How  to  Study  Shakespeare 
The  Technique  of  the  Novel 
History  of  American  Literature 


Trent 


Dumy, 

Myers, 

McMaster, 

Montgomery 

Johnson, 


HISTORY 

General  History 
General  History 


United  States  History 

Leading  Facts  in  American  History 

A  Century  of  Expansion 


SOCIOLOGY 


Ely  and  Wicker, 
Fiske, 

Walker, 

Baker  and  Ware, 


Elementary  Economics 
Civil  Government 
Political  Economy 

Municipal  Government  of  the  City  of 


Zueblin 


New  York 

American  Municipal  Progress 
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Goodyear, 

Van  Dyke, 

Sturgis, 

Krehbiel, 

Mason, 

Surette  and  Mason, 
Finck, 

FINE  ARTS 

History  of  Art 

How  to  Judge  a  Picture 

How  to  Judge  Architecture 

How  to  Listen  to  Music 

The  Appreciation  of  Music 

Appreciation  of  Music 

Songs  and  Song  Writers 

SECOND  GROUP- 

-GENERAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Chambers, 

Chambers, 

Proctor, 

Serviss, 

ASTRONOMY 

Story  of  the  Solar  System 

Story  of  the  Stars 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven 

Astronomy  through  an  Opera  Glass 

Carhart  and  Chute, 

Quackenboss, 

Jackson, 

Thompson, 

Bell, 

Crocker, 

Tyndall, 

PHYSICS 

High  School  Physics 

Appleton’s  School  Physics 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Electric  Power  Transmission 

Electric  Lighting 

On  Light 

Remsen, 

Baskerville, 

Thorpe, 

Lunge, 

CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry 

The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Alkali 
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Clock! , 
Allen, 
Baskett, 
Basket! , 
Avebury, 


BIOLOGY 

Primer  of  Evolution 
Story  of  the  Plants 
Story  of  the  Fishes 
Story  of  the  Birds 
Ants  and  Bees 


Morton, 

Martin, 

Blackie, 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

First  Aid  to  the  Injureci 
The  Human  Body 
Sound  Bodies 


THIRD  GROUP— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 


Carpenter, 

Carson, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Car  pen  ter, 


North  America 

Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of  the  South 

South  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 
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QUESTIONS  USED  IN  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-1911 

I. 

The  Development  of  Fiction, 

by 

Charles  F.  Horne,  Ph.D. 

(Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  The  City 

of  New  York). 

Mid-year  Examination 

1.  From  the  works  read  in  connection  with  the  course,  give 

description  of  the  four  earliest  attempts  you  can  recall, 
to  portray  a  woman’s  character. 

2.  Contrast  the  two  chief  founders  of  the  English  novel  in  their 

attitude  toward  life  and  toward  their  work.  Show  the 
contrasting  kinds  of  novels  which  have  sprung  from 
the  two. 

3.  Selecting  at  least  three  male  characters  from  the  eighteenth 

century  romantic  novel,  show  how  they  differ  from  the 
men  of  to-day. 

4.  To  what  emotion  in  the  heart  of  readers  did  the  earliest 

fiction  make  appeal?  Trace  the  changing  appeal  down 
to  the  creation  of  the  modem  novel. 

5.  When  did  terror  become  the  chief  appeal  in  novels,  and  why? 


Final  Examination 

1.  Illustrate  by  several  examples  the  fact  that  romantic  writers 

have  usually  won  quicker  recognition  than  realistic  ones, 
and  explain  the  causes  of  this. 

2.  Contrast  the  French  spirit  of  romance  as  illustrated  by 

Victor  Hugo  with  the  English  romance  of  Sir  Walter 
vScott. 
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3.  What  new  classes  of  mankind  found  voice  with  (I)  Dickens, 

(II)  the  Bronte  Sisters? 

4.  Explain  the  attitude  toward  life  and  toward  thought  which 

George  Eliot  introduced  into  fiction. 

5.  What  particular  value  does  Thomas  Hardy  seek  by  (I) 

placing  his  stories  against  a  country  background,  (II) 
making  woman  rather  than  man  the  central  figure  of 
analysis? 

6.  How  and  why  does  Russian  fiction  differ  from  that  of  Western 

Europe  in  (I)  subtlety,  (II)  hopefulness,  (III)  religious 
spirit? 

II. 

The  Nature  of  Poetry:  Its  Subject-Matter,  Its  Forms, 

Its  Relation  to  Life, 
by 

Henry  Neumann,  Ph.D. 

(Of  the  College  of  The  City  of  New  York). 

Mid-year  Examination 

I.  Criticize  either  of  these  poems:  Is  the  subject  poetic? 
Why?  Point  out  excellencies  or  deficiencies,  if  any,  in 
the  treatment. 

A.  “The  sea  is  calm  to-night, 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  land, 

Listen !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in.” 
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B.  “There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain, 

Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will; 

The  seasons  toil  that  it  ma}^  blow  again, 

And  summer’s  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill; 

Now  is  a  true  soul  ever  bom  for  naught; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 

There  hath  been  something  for  true  freedom  wrought, 
Some  bulwarks  levelled  on  the  evil  side. 

Toil  on,  then,  greatness!  thou  art  in  the  right, 
However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee  wrong; 

Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight, 

And  so  thou  shalt  be  in  the  world’s  erelong, 

For  worldings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 

From  man’s  great  soul  one  great  thought  hide  away.” 
II.  “At  bottom,  Shakespeare  is  a  moral  writer;  because  he 
handles  powerfully  and  truthfully  natural,  real  forces, 
those  which  in  the  wild  shape  character  and  control  its 
development.” 

Discuss  this  statement  and  illustrate  with  reference  to 
either  of  the  two  plays  studied  in  this  course. 

III-IV-V.  Answer  any  three  of  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Explain  the  difference  between  the  classical  and  the  roman¬ 

tic  temperaments  in  their  outlook  upon  life.  Show  by 
concrete  examples  how  these  tendencies  expressed 
themselves  in  the  poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

2.  What  does  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock”  tell  of  the  literary 

and  social  ideals  of  Alexander  Pope  and  his  school? 

3.  “  'The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner’  is  a  typical  product 

of  the  Romantic  Movement.”  Discuss  this  state¬ 
ment  with  reasons  and  illustrations. 

4.  Robert  Bums.  Explain,  with  illustrations,  why  you 

found  the  poetry  of  Robert  Bums  enjoyable. 

5.  Trace  the  treatment  of  child-life  as  a  poetic  subject  from 

Shakespeare  to  Wordsworth.  Explain,  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  reasons. 

6.  In  what  respects  was  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  like  the 

ballads  in  “Percy’s  Reliques?”  In  what  respects 
was  it  different? 
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Final  Examination 

I -II.  Write  a  detailed  criticism  of  any  two  of  the  following 
poems : 

“Evangeline”;  “Enoch  Arden”;  “The  Raven”;  “Sohrab 
and  Rustum”;  “Idylls  of  the  King.” 

III-IV-V.  Answer  any  three  of  the  following: 

1.  Explain  why  Poe  disliked  the  work  of  the  New  England 

poets.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  criticism 
was  justified?  Give  illustrations  in  support  of  your 
answer. 

2.  Do  you  think  Kipling’s  themes  poetic?  Explain  your 

answer.  Point  out  excellencies  and  deficiencies  in 
his  method  of  treatment. 

3.  Compare  “In  Memoriam”  with  “Adonais.”  Which  do 

you  like  better?  Why? 

4.  What  was  Arnold’s  conception  of  poetry?  Show  how 

he  illustrated  it  in  his  own  poems. 

5.  Criticize  the  poetry  of  Byron. 

6.  Compare  Keats  and  Tennyson  in  respect  to  the  view 

that  there  is  bound  to  be  hostility  between  science 
and  poetry.  Give  your  own  view. 

III. 

American  History, 
by 

William  B.  Gutiirie,  Ph.D. 

(Of  the  College  of  The  City  of  New  York). 

M id-year  Examination 

1.  Defend  the  study  of  history  stating  all  the  reasons  you  can 

why  the  histon^  of  our  country  should  be  studied. 

2.  Locate  the  parts  of  the  new  world  reached  by  the  Spaniards. 

Name  four  noted  Spaniards. 
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3.  Give  dates  of  French  and  Indian  War  and  tell  how  it  helped 

to  bring  on  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  State  the  strong  elements  in  Washington’s  character  and 

illustrate. 

5.  Distinguish  between  Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist  and  tell 

which  supported  U.  S.  Bank,  assumption  of  State  debts, 
and  alien  and  sedition  act. 

6.  Give  general  plan  of  the  war  of  1812  and  describe  briefly 

the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

7.  Give  main  provision  of  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Final  Examination 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

2.  Explain  the  Spoils  System  and  give  the  steps  from  1871  to 

1883  to  remedy  it. 

3.  Identify  “Nullification,”  “Bank  War,”  “Texan  Annexation.” 

4.  Give  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

5.  Write  briefly  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

6.  State  the  latest  attempts  at  the  revival  of  Democracy. 

7.  Explain  the  Cabinet  System  of  the  United  States. 


IV 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

List  of  questions  from  which  selections  were  made 

1 .  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  heart  and  the  blood. 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  of  shock  and  its  treatment. 

3.  What  would  you  do  for  a  lacerated  buzz-saw  wound  of  the 

hand  with  severe  bleeding? 

4.  What  would  you  do  for  a  severe  bum?  A  superficial  bum? 

5.  How  would  you  treat  a  forearm,  broken  between  elbow  and 

wrist? 

6.  Give  antidote  for  carbolic  acid. 

7.  What  would  you  do  in  all  cases  of  poisoning? 
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8.  If  an  irritant  poison  has  been  swallowed,  what  may  be  given 

to  protect  the  walls  of  the  stomach  from  further  injury? 

9.  How  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  hand. 

10.  Treatment  of  suffocation. 

11.  When  will  you  not  give  stimulants,  and  why? 

12.  What  is  the  best  immediate  treatment  for  a  sprained  ankle? 

13.  When  a  person’s  clothes  is  on  fire,  what  will  you  do? 

14.  How  will  you  treat  a  wound  so  as  to  prevent  blood  poison¬ 

ing  (Surgical  Ascepsis)? 

15.  How  does  expired  air  differ  from  that  which  is  inspired? 

16.  How  many  times  a  minute  does  a  person  breathe? 

17.  How  many  times  a  minute  does  the  heart  beat? 

18.  If  pressure  cannot  be  exerted,  what  other  means  are  there 

for  stopping  hemorrhage? 

19.  How  would  you  manage  a  wound  on  the  chest  wall  that  was 

bleeding  freely?  How  would  you  stop  bleeding  in  a 
scalp  wound? 

20.  Mention  the  signs  by  which  a  fracture  may  be  recognized? 

21.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  resort  to  artificial 

respiration? 

22.  When  a  child  has  swallowed  a  button  or  a  coin,  what  should 

be  done? 

23.  In  a  well-marked  case  of  apoplexy,  is  it  possible  to  arouse 

the  person? 

24.  Can  a  person  suffering  from  profound  intoxication  be 

aroused? 

25.  What  is  the  treatment  of  heat  exhaustion? 

26.  What  would  you  do  for  a  child  in  convulsions? 

27.  What  is  a  good  method  for  disinfecting  rooms  in  which 

contagious  diseases  have  been? 

28.  What  different  structures  are  included  in  the  nervous  system? 

29.  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  breathing. 

30.  How  should  a  feeble  heart  action  (occurring  diming  shock) 

be  treated? 

31.  What  can  you  do  for  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit? 

32.  Are  the  eye  pupils  dilated  or  contracted  in  a  case  of  mor¬ 

phine  poisoning? 
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33.  Name  some  contagious  diseases. 

34.  Name  the  different  organs  contained  in  the  chest. 

35.  Where  is  the  pulse  usually  felt?  Where  else  may  it  be  felt? 

36.  Name  some  of  the  common  causes  of  unconsciousness. 

37.  Is  there  any  danger  of  confusing  apoplexy  with  intoxication? 

38.  How  would  you  make  a  person  vomit? 

39.  How  would  you  know  if  a  limb  had  been  bandaged  too 

tightly? 

40.  In  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  diphtheria,  how  would  you 

prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease? 

41.  How  is  consumption  contagious?  What  would  you  tell  a 

consumptive  to  do  with  his  expectoration? 

42.  For  what  different  purposes  are  the  bones  designed? 

43.  What  change  takes  place  in  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 

the  lungs? 

44.  What  measures  are  to  be  taken  if  one  is  bitten  on  the  hand 

by  a  mad  dog? 

45.  What  would  you  use  for  an  improvised  stretcher? 

46.  Mention  the  different  means  that  may  be  employed  to 

restore  breathing. 

47.  How  should  choking  be  treated  ? 

48.  What  is  the  appearance  of  a  person  suffering  from  sun¬ 

stroke? 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE 
For  the  Year  1910-1911 

BY  BOROUGHS 


Centers  Audiences  Attendance  Attendance 

Number  of  Number  of  Aggregate  Average 

Manhattan . ,  66  2,105  387,614  184 

The  Bronx .  25  759  121,447  160 

Brooklyn .  46  1,466  289,708  198 

Queens .  29  775  112,761  146 

Richmond .  11  306  43,544  142 


City  of  New  York . .  177  5,411  955,074  176 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURE  CENTERS 
For  the  Year  1910-1911 
LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  MANHATTAN 


Sixty-six 

Centers 

Number  of 

Aggregate 

Average 

Audiences 

Attendance 

Attendance 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School .  .  .  . 

.  28 

3,763 

134 

Stuvvesant  High  School . 

.  28 

3,578 

128 

Wadleigh  High  School . 

.  58 

20,984 

362 

Public  School 

4 . 

.  28 

3,757 

134 

Public  School 

4  (Yiddish) . 

8 

1,452 

182 

Public  School 

5 . 

.  20 

1,493 

75 

Public  School 

12 . 

.  24 

2,948 

123 

Public  School 

12  (Yiddish) . 

4 

292 

73 

Public  School 

14 . 

.  28 

2,914 

104 

Public  School 

17 . .  . 

.  28 

3,833 

137 

Public  School 

21 . 

.  11 

566 

51 

Public  School 

21  (Italian) . 

.  28 

4,331 

155 

Public  School 

27 . 

.  37 

7,262 

196 

Public  School 

30 . 

.  11 

1,325 

120 

Public  School 

33 . 

.  28 

3,227 

115 

Public  School 

38 . 

.  28 

3,870 

138 

Public  School 

40 . 

.  28 

2,810 

100 

Public  School 

46 . 

.  56 

8,975 

160 

Public  School 

51 . . . 

.  28 

2,680 

96 

Public  School 

52 . 

.  19 

795 

42 

Public  School 

59 . 

.  36 

7,077 

197 

Public  School 

62 . 

.  56 

8,201 

146 

Public  School 

63 . 

.  28 

3,072 

110 

Public  School 

64 . 

.  28 

2,435 

87 

Public  vSchool 

65  (Yiddish) . 

.  28 

5,399 

193 

Public  School 

66 . 

.  45 

15,169 

337 

120 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  MANHATTAN— Continued 


Number  of 

Aggregate 

Average 

Audiences 

Attendance 

Attendance 

Public  School  83 . 

11 

1,176 

107 

Public  School  90 . 

28 

3,413 

122 

Public  School  96 . 

9 

897 

100 

Public  School  100 . 

28 

3,092 

110 

Public  School  101 . 

40 

6,766 

169 

Public  School  114 . 

19 

1,660 

87 

Public  School  114  (Italian) . 

9 

1,298 

144 

Public  School  119 . 

56 

7,512 

134 

Public  School  132 . 

15 

3,205 

214 

Public  School  135 . 

47 

4,084 

87 

Public  School  157 . 

28 

3,544 

127 

Public  School  158 . 

47 

4,786 

102 

Public  School  159 . 

47 

5,205 

111 

Public  School  160 . 

28 

4,915 

176 

Public  School  165 . 

55 

13,641 

250 

Public  School  169 . 

28 

3,345 

119 

Public  School  172  (Italian) . 

28 

4,859 

174 

Public  School  184 . 

28 

3,386 

121 

Public  School  186 . 

28 

6,397 

228 

Public  School  188 . 

28 

4,231 

151 

Public  School  188  (Yiddish) . 

28 

5,636 

201 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 

tory . 

56 

41,923 

749 

Cooper  Institute . 

46 

33,335 

724 

East  Side  House  Settlement . 

28 

2,347 

84 

Grace  Church  Settlement  (Italian) 

18 

1,438 

80 

House  of  Refuge . 

21 

9,200 

438 

Institute  Hall . 

28 

4,562 

163 

Mission  Immaculate  Virgin . 

28 

2,798 

100 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum . 

29 

13,116 

452 

New  York  Public  Library,  Hudson 

Park  Branch . 

28 

3,007 

107 

Audience,  Public  School  169,  Manhattan 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  MANHATTAN— Continued 


Number  of 
Audiences 

Aggregate 

Attendance 

Average 

Attendance 

New  York  Public 
Street  Branch. 

Library, 

58th 

29 

7,088 

245 

New  York  Public 
Street  Branch. 

Library, 

96th 

56 

7,759 

138 

New  York  Public 
Street  Branch. 

Library, 

135th 

28 

2,823 

101 

New  York  Public  Library,  Harnil- 


ton  Grange  Branch . 

28 

4,666 

166 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall. . . 

29 

5,055 

174 

St.  Cornelius’  Church . 

28 

3,824 

137 

St.  Luke’s  Hall . . . 

56 

6,742 

120 

St.  Peter’s  Hall. . . 

27 

3,422 

127 

Sunshine  Chapel . 

28 

1,741 

62 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

11 

589 

54 

Y.  M.  B.  A . 

28 

4,965 

177 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Harlem  Branch . 

29 

5,144 

177 

Y.  M.  H.  A.  Hall. . 

29 

3,533 

122 

Young  Men’s  Institute. . . . 

28 

2,976 

106 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind.. . . 

5 

305 

61 

LECTURE  CENTERS 

IN  THE  BRONX 

Twenty-five  Centers 


Morris  High  School . 

.  57 

19,218 

337 

Public  School  3 . . 

.  28 

5,212 

186 

Public  School  4 . . . 

.  28 

2,347 

84 

Public  School  7 . . . . 

.  28 

2,452 

88 

Public  School  8 . . . . 

........  28 

2,630 

94 

Public  School  12 . 

.  28 

1,842 

66 

122 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  THE  BRONX— Continued 


Number  of 
Audiences 

Aggregate 

Attendance 

Average 

Attendance 

Public  School  13 . 

.  28 

2,061 

74 

Public  School  16 . 

.  28 

3,290 

118 

Public  School  17 . 

.  28 

1,916 

68 

Public  School  24 . 

.  15 

986 

66 

Public  School  27 . 

.  56 

4,286 

77 

Public  School  28 . 

.  28 

3,242 

115 

Public  School  32 . 

.  28 

3,601 

128 

Public  School  33 . 

.  28 

3,323 

118 

Public  School  34 . 

.  28 

2,920 

104 

Public  School  36 . 

.  28 

1,890 

68 

Public  School  37 . 

.  56 

10,466 

187 

Public  School  40 . 

.  28 

2,855 

102 

Public  School  43 . 

.  28 

3,450 

123 

Lafayette  Hall . 

.  28 

6,737 

241 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory. .  . 

.  28 

19,792 

707 

New  York  Reformatory . 

.  15 

3,459 

231 

Realty  Hall . 

.  28 

1,854 

66 

Riverdale  Hall . 

.  28 

3,961 

142 

St.  Anselm’s  Hall . 

.  28 

7,657 

273 

LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  BROOKLYN 

Forty-six 

Centers 

% 

Commercial  High  School . 

.  56 

7,899 

141 

Eastern  District  High  School . 

.  56 

15,785 

282 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School . 

.  28 

10,316 

369 

Manual  Training  High  School .  .  . . 

.  56 

17,425 

311 

Public  School  5 . 

.  28 

6,025 

215 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  BROOKLYN— -Continued 


Number  of 
Audiences 

Aggregate 

Attendance 

Average 

Attendance 

Public  School  6 . 

.  28 

2,514 

97 

Public  School  8 . 

.  28 

3,663 

131 

Public  School  30 . 

.  56 

10,859 

194 

Public  School  42 . 

.  28 

2,472 

88 

Public  School  44 . 

.  28 

4,298 

154 

Public  School  92 . 

.  28 

4,347 

155 

Public  School  102 . 

.  28 

5,140 

191 

Public  School  112 . 

.  28 

3,056 

110 

Public  School  114 . 

.  28 

8,902 

318 

Public  School  116 . 

.  56 

10,722 

191 

Public  School  117 . 

. .  28 

4,366 

156 

Public  School  126 . 

.  22 

2,138 

97 

Public  School  129 . 

.  28 

3,537 

126 

Public  School  130 . 

.  . .  28 

2,907 

104 

Public  School  132 . 

.  28 

3,187 

114 

Public  School  137 . 

. .  .  56 

20,227 

361 

Public  School  143  (Italian) 

.  17 

2,121 

125 

Public  School  146 . 

.  28 

3,781 

135 

Public  School  147 . 

.  28 

10,169 

363 

Public  School  148 . .  . 

.  28 

8,383 

299 

Public  School  151 . 

.  28 

2,841 

101 

Public  School  152 . 

.......  28 

5,888 

210 

Public  School  153. . 

.  28 

5,319 

190 

Public  School  155 . 

.  28 

3,406 

122 

Public  School  157 . 

.  28 

3,455 

123 

Public  School  159 . 

. .  28 

9,600 

343 

Public  School  160 . 

.  28 

8,076 

288 

Public  School  162 . 

.  28 

5,050 

180 

Public  School  163 . 

.  28 

3,179 

114 

Public  School  164 . 

.  29 

3,106 

109 

Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Bedford 

Branch . .  .  .  . 

.  30 

3,449 

115 

LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  BROOKLYN— Continued 


Number  of  Aggregate  Average 

Audiences  Attendance  Attendance 


Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Carroll 

Park  Branch . 

28 

3,342 

119 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Carroll 

Park  Branch  (Italian) . 

19 

1,225 

64 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  DeKalb 

Branch . 

28 

2,195 

78 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Green- 

point  Branch . 

21 

3,991 

190 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Prospect 

Branch . 

28 

2,760 

99 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  South 

Branch . 

56 

9,949 

178 

Hebrew  Educational  Society  (Yid- 

dish) . 

12 

5,022 

419 

Loughlin  Lyceum  Memorial  Hall . . 

28 

9,482 

338 

McCaddin  Memorial  Hall . 

28 

4,801 

171 

Sheepshead  Bay  M.  E.  Church - 

28 

4,202 

150 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Bedford  Branch. 

28 

15,131 

540 

LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  QUEENS 

Twenty-nine  Centers 


Bryant  High  School . 

.  .  28 

6,637 

237 

Far  Rockaway  High  School . 

.  .  19 

1,748 

92 

Flushing  High  School . 

.  .  28 

2,534 

91 

Jamaica  High  School . 

.  .  28 

2,501 

89 

Newtown  High  School . 

.  .  28 

3,894 

139 

Richmond  Hill  High  School . 

.  .  28 

4,323 

154 

New  York  Parental  School . 

.  .  28 

6,992 

250 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  QUEENS— Continued 


Number  of 
Audiences 

Aggregate 

Attendance 

Average 

Attendance 

Public  School  1 . 

28 

4,309 

154 

Public  School  6 . 

28 

6,174 

221 

Public  School  11 . 

28 

6,467 

231 

Public  School  16 . 

28 

3,133 

112 

Public  School  22 . 

28 

4,006 

143 

Public  School  27 . 

28 

4,180 

149 

Public  School  31 . 

28 

2,597 

93 

Public  School  34 . 

28 

3,005 

107 

Public  School  44 . . . 

28 

3,149 

112 

Public  School  57 . 

28 

4,225 

151 

Public  School  58 . 

28 

5,006 

179 

Public  School  68 . 

28 

2,358 

84 

Public  School  72 . 

28 

2,989 

107 

Public  School  79 . 

28 

4,403 

157 

Public  School  81 . 

28 

2,404 

86 

Public  School  83 . 

28 

2,284 

82 

Public  School  84 . 

28 

2,491 

89 

Public  School  87 . 

28 

2,801 

100 

Public  School  88 . 

28 

7,001 

250 

Astoria  Assembly  Rooms . 

28 

7,052 

252 

Springfield  Presbyterian  Church . . . 

11 

1,845 

168 

Good  Templars’  Hall . 

17 

2,253 

133 

LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  RICHMOND 

Eleven  Centers 


Curtis  High  School 
Public  School  1 . . . 
Public  School  3 . . . 


28 

28 

28 


3,503 

4,174 

2,492 


125 

149 

89 
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LECTURE  CENTERS  IN  RICHMOND— Continued 


Number  of 
Audiences 

Aggregate 

Attendance 

Average 

Attendance 

Public  School  12 . 

.  .  28 

5,281 

189 

Public  School  13. .......  . . 

.  .  28 

4,831 

172 

Public  School  14 ..............  . 

.  .  28 

5,523 

197 

Public  School  20 . 

.  .  28 

5,860 

209 

Public  School  26 . .  .  .  . 

.  .  28 

2,934 

105 

Public  School  30 . 

.  .  28 

3,298 

118 

Great  Kills  Moravian  Church . . . 

.  .  26 

2,805 

108 

Trinity  Parish  House . .  .  . 

.  .  28 

2,843 

102 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LECTURES 


Origin 

Public  Lectures,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  New  York  City,  were  originated  through  an  act  of 
legislature,  approved  by  the  Governor,  June  9,  1888,  by  which 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  “author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  competent 
lecturers  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  natural  sciences  and  kindred 
subjects  in  the  public  schools  *  *  *  in  the  evenings,  for  the 

benefit  of  working  men  and  working  women.”  It  was  further 
enacted  that  no  admission  fee  should  be  charged. 


Charter  Provisions 

On  April  22,  1901,  there  was  enacted  the  Revised  Charter 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  provides,  in  Section  1069,  as 
follows : 

“The  Board  of  Education  shall,  in  addition  to  other  powers 
herein  expressly  conferred,  have  power  to  maintain  free  lectures 
and  courses  of  instruction  for  the  people  of  New  York.” 


Extension 

In  1901  the  Public  Lectures  were  extended  to  all  five  boroughs 
of  the  greater  City,  and  since  that  time  the  scope  of  the  lectures 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  to  include  all  subjects  of  the  college 
and  university  curriculum. 


